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For the Companion. 

A MEETING IN MID OCEAN.. 
Mr. Philips was a Quebec merchant, who for 
the whole of his life had devoted himself untir- | 
ingly to his business, until he had accumulated 
alarge fortune. But he lost his health by his 
excessive application, and now felt very keenly | 
that wealth was but poorly obtained at such a | 


sacrifice. | 

He realized then, as have many others when | 
itwas tuo late, that he had given that whieh | 
js beyond price, for the sake of acquiring that | 
which he could never enjoy. | 

His physicians told him that his lungs were | 
affected, and that another winter in the severe | 
Canadian climate might be fatal. They recom- | 


mended a year’s residence in the south of Eu- | . 


rope, and thought that a sea voyage would be | 
one of the best remedies for his failing energies. 

This advice Mr. Philips resolved to adopt. It 
was given in July. But he could not leave his 
business abruptly, and so he spent five or six 
weeks in arranging his affairs for a prolonged 
absence; and when at length he was prepared 
to leave, it was September. 

The prospect of a long residence abroad was 
not agreeable to him, and he tried hard to per- 
suade Mrs. Philips to accompany him. His wife 
waseager to do so, but she felt such abject ter- 
rrof asea voyage, that even her love for her 
husband, her anxiety about his health, and her 
earnest desire to go with him and be his nurse, 
could not make her muster sufficient cotrage 
for the attempt. 

Once or twice she made the resolve to go, but 
when the moment of departure came her cour- 
age failed, and she begged her husband to wait. 
He waited thus till the middle of September, 
andat length, pitying the distress of his wife, 
he refused to think of taking her, and resolved 
to go alone. 

He had already decided to go in a sailing ves- 
sel. The physicians had recommended this for 
the sake of the length of the sea voyage. So 
finally he took his departure in one of his own 
ships. She was named the Montmorenci, and 
was laden with timber. She was a fast sailing 
vessel, of the first class, newly built, and with 
excellent accommodations, and Mr. Philips 
looked forward to a pleasant, refreshing, and a 
beneficial voyage. 

No sooner had he left than Mrs. Philips’ feel- 
ings underwent a total change. A deep anxiety 
about her husband and a-longing after him 
were uppermost in her mind, 

She thought of his ill health; she pictured to 
herself the invalid, without any attention, ex: | 
posed to the storms of the sea, undergoing ex- | 
posure and fatigue, and confined within the nar- | 
tow bounds of a ship’s cabin. She bitterly re- | 
gretted her cowardice in refusing to go with 
him, and most severely blamed herself for thus 
failing in the holiest duty of a wife. 

In the presence of this greater anxiety all her 
terror of the sea died out, and finally she found 
her position at home so intolerable, that she de- 
termined to cross the ocean and join her hus- 
band. 

Her friends endeavored to dissuade her, but 
without success. 

Accordingly, about a fortnight after Mr. Phil- 
ips had left, Mrs. Philips took passage on board 
&steamer, and set out on her journey. 

Meanwhile Mr. Philips had sailed on in the 

ontmorenci, and at first the vagyage had been 
full of Pleasure. He had sailed down the St. 
Lawrence, where the shores recede from one 
another for miles, and the river grew wider and 
Wider, until at length neither shore could be 
seen. They were in the mouth of the mighty 
St. Lawrence, but it seemed like the middle of 
the ocean. : 

A few days of seasickness here intetvened, but 
%8 the vessel sailed on through the Gulf of St. 

Wrence, he found himself able to walk about 
Without any further uneasiness. 
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selves—shoals of porpoises, or of grampuses, 
flocks of Mother Carey’s chickens, with the oc- 
casional appearance of the sharp black @m of a 
shark. One day they passed the desolate coast 
of Anticosti; another day they saw a little isl- 
and all white with innumerable gulls’ eggs; and 
again their eyes were greeted with the soft and | 
quiet beauty of St. Magdalen. Then followed, | 
some days afterward, the rocky headland ef 
Cape Race. Then he watched the captain, as he | 
pointed out their situation on the chart, and 
knew that the ship was on the Banks of New- 
foundland. These were passed, and the ship 
proceeded into the broad Atlantic. 

A week passed, and they made fair progress. 
But at the end of that time the scene changed. 
The wind gathered its strength, and for hour 
after hour increased in fury, until at last it be- 
came a perfect hurricane. 

It was one of those terrible equinoctial gales, 
which, at this season of the year, never fail to 
spread ruin and havoc, far and wide, over the 
ocean. 

The ship struggled bravely against it. The 
sails were taken in, one after another, till at last 
she lay to under fore and main topsails double 
reefed. 

As the wind increased in fury, so did the sea. 
All the waves of the ocean seemed howling 
around them in ever-accelerated fury, flinging 
themselves, one by one, upon the ship. 

For two days the storm increaged, until, at 
length, on the night of the second day, it reached 
its height. The seas were tremendous. Wave 
after wave broke over the ship. Sometimes she 
would be thrown on her beam ends by some 
overwhelming blow, and then stagger up, 
groaning and trembling in every part. 

At last there came one gigantic wave, which 
curled over the ship and broke full upon her. 
For a moment it seemed as though she would 
go down before the awful force of that shock. 

The crew clung desperately to whatever rope 
was nearest. For a time nothing could be seen 
but one vast mass of rolling water and seething 
foam. There was a series of crashes, as though 
every timber in the ship was parting, and as the 
huge mass of water rolled to leeward, it bore 
away in its grasp both round-houses, the cook’s 
galley, the long boat, and the captain’s gig. 

The ship slowly righted after the terrible as- 
sault, but as she staggered back, the men looked 
around in horror at the scene. The decks were 
swept clean of every thing; the hatchways had 
been torn off, and had followed the round-hous- 
es, and there was nothing now ta prevent the 
vessel from filling. 

What was worse, five or six men were miss- 
ing; for, at the approach of the waves, four of 


house, and two were at the wheel. The deluge 
of water had borne them to destruction. 

Well was it for Mr. Philips that he had not 
been in his berth, or in the cabin. He had been 
out on deek, and as the wave came he had clung 
to the ship’s bulwarks with death-like tenacity, 
and had been saved. 

All hands were now set to work to rearrange 
the steering gear which had been destroyed, and 
the ship at once fell off from her coursé into the 
trough of the sea. Here wave after wave rolled 
over them, but in the intervals between the 
waves, as the ship righted herself, the captain 
and crew worked on boldly and zealously. 
Philips climbed a little distance 1p the main 


rigging, on the windward side, and lashed him- | 


self there. 

At one time a cry arose that the ship was sink- 
ing. 
captain, who reminded them that a timber ship 
couldn’t sink. 

“T’m as big a coward as any of you,” said he, 
cheerily, “and if I saw danger, I’d be frightened 
out of my wits. But the beauty of it is, there 
isn’t the slightest danger. We’re loaded with 
timber, and if the ship’s waterlogged, she’ll float, 
all the same. We'll become a raft, that’s all. 
So cheer up, lads—bear a hand here, and make 
fast that line.” 


While such had been the circumstances of Mr. | 


Philips, his wife had embarked in the steamer 
and was already out upon the ocean. Storms 
were encountered, but these she was prepared 
for, and her anxiety about her husband pre- 
vented her from sinking into that state of abject 
terror, which was usually her condition when at 
sea. 

At length, one day, after the steamer had been 
out about a week, Mrs. Philips was sitting on 
deck enjoying the fine weather which had suc- 
ceeded the violent storms, when she observed 


the ship’s officers looking through their glasses | 


at a sail on the distant horizon. She could see 


three masts, but the hull was too low down to | 


be visible. It was not much out of the course 


of the steamer, and something in the strange | 


ship appeared to excite such interest, that the 
steamer was headed straight toward her. 

The strange ship soon became an object of in- 
tense interest to all, and especially to Mrs. Phil- 
ips. What surprised her was the fact that, al- 
though the masts of the vessel seemed large 
enough, to the view, to belong to one that was 
but a few miles off, her hull was so low down 
that it seemed many miles away. 

As the steamer drew nearer this was explained ; 
for the ship proved to be waterlogged, and was 


Mr. | 


But this fear was soon dispelled by the | 


| last alittle group of men could be seen. The 
| British ensign floated, union down, and from 
| her mast floated the ship’s signal flag. 

As she came near enough for this to be ree- 
ognized, a strange pang shot through Mrs. Phil- 
ips’ heart. It was a white square on a blue 
square, and on the white was the letter P in red, 

It was a signal well known to her, for it was 
that which was used by her husband’s ships, 
In a moment the truth was apparent. It was 
the Montmorenci. 

Wild with anxiety, Mrs. Philips could not en- 
dure remaining here, but rushed to the captain, 
explained how it was, and implored him to let 
her go to the ship in the boat that was lower- 
ing. The captain consented. 

The steamer came nearer, and spoke the ship, 
Answer came back that she was waterlogged 
and in distress. At once the boat was lowered, 
and the captain helped Mrs. Philips down. 

As the boat rowed towards the ship, with fe- 
verish anxiety Mrs. Philips’ eyes wandered ovet 
the deck to see if her husband was there; but 
saw only seamen. A terrible fear for his fate 
came over her, and bowing her head, she was 
for a few moments overwhelmed. 

At last she looked up again. The boat was 
now quite near. Mrs. Philips looked anxiously 
at each face on board. 

But what! Who was that?—that man with 
a reefing jacket and sailor's hat, who stood look- 
ing so eagerly at the boat? It was a familiar 
face,—a dear face,—changed, indeed, vet still the 
same. 

As the boat came up, and Mr. Philips recog- 
nized his wife, he was utterly speechless with 
amazement; she, on her part, was equally as- 
tonished at the change in him. 

His pale, consumptive face had left him. He 
was bronzed and weatherbeaten; his chin had 
been a stranger to a razor, and his sea dress had 
been adopted with more regard to comfort than 
| to fashion. But the amazement felt by each at 
the sight of the other ouly increased their mus 
tual delight. 

The ship’s company were all taken off, and in 
| a few days Mr. and Mrs. Philips arrived safely 

at Liverpool, grateful for God’s preserving care. 
| Their eventful meeting in mid ocean will never 
| be forgotten. 
| —_———+9--——_—_——. 
ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


| President Washington and President Lincoln 
| had tempers almost directly the opposite of each 
other. The latter was naturally very genial 
and cheerful, and even in the darkest days of 
the war would indulge in jokes and humorous 
stories. Once when an officer of high authori- 
ty ventured to rebuke him for this, he said, “If 
I should be as serious as these great calamities 
realiy make me feel, I should die. I must jest 
to give some relief to a burdened spirit.” Very 
different was the disposition and manner of 
Washington. In an old journal of one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, this 
incident is related: 

“Shortly after Washington was appointed by 
Congress Commander-in-Chief—that is, in the 
latter part of May or the beginning of June, 
11775; the exact date given in the diary is not 
remembered—after the battle of Lexingten, but 
before the Revolutionary War had fairly begun, 
some intimate friends gave a dinner to the Gen- 
eral at the Gray’s Ferry Tavern, near Philadel- 
phia, on the opposite bank of the Schuylkill. 
| The party, of whom the journalist was one, con- 
| sisted, besides Washington himself, of Dr. Frank- 

lin, John Adams, John Langdon, Thomas Jef- 
| ferson and Dr. Benjamin Rush. After dinner, 
John Adams, filling his yiass, rose and said, ‘I 
propose the health of the Commander-in-Chief 
| of the American forces!’ Washington’s face be- 
came a little suffused with emotion, and he 
started hack in his chair, but said nothing. 














so deep down that had the sea been rough, the | The others filled their glasses and stood up, ex- 


waves would have rolled over her. 








Here the wonders of the deep unfolded them- 





them were clinging to the railing of the round- 


changing looks. <As by an electric flash, while 


Nearer and nearer came the steamer, until at | they glanced into each other’s eyes, the feeling 


186 


came over all that the occasion was too grave 
for hilarity; the prospect of an uncertain civil 
war rose darkling before their minds, and, their 


1? 


wine untasted, they sat down in silence! 
+o» 
For the Companion. 
UNDER THE SNOW. 

Jack and Mary lived in a lonely farm-house 
among the great Pennsylvania hills. There 
were seven in the family; Jack, Mary, their 
father and mother, Doctor, the dog, puss, and 





the old cow, whom the children always calied 
Aunty Bess; seven in all. 


There were so many of them that they . «| 


never in need of company. 

Doctor’s name used to be Frisk; Iii vnen he 
grew so old and solemn, the children changed 
it; and the new one suited him much better; 
‘especially as the hairs about his eyes turned 
white, and looked precisely as though he had on 
‘spectacles. 

You never saw such a droll, wise old owl of a 
dog. 

In summer time, the children were very fond 
of going out afield with Aunty Bess, as soon as 
their She jogged along 
ahead of them, and you may be sure she knew 
the way to the coolest springs in the woods, 
where the clover was knee deep, and to the 
shallow places in the creek, where the minnows 
could be caught as fast as you could bait your 
pin-hook. 


lessons were done. 


In winter, they spent a good deal of time with 
her, too, out in her house, where she was as 
clean and cosy as any old lady. 
their eggs overhead in the loft. 


The hens laid 
Jack and Mary 
never counted the chickens as being in the 
family. They were always such a noisy, inde- 
pendent, fighting rabble, always being bern or 
killed. 

But Doctor and Bess were there when the 
children were born, and were as old friends as 
their father and mother. 

One December morning, two days before 
Christmas, Jack’s father put the horse in the 
sleigh. 

“Your mother and I are going to town, Jack,” 
he said, “and we will leave you and Mary to 
keep house. We will not be 
o’clock to-night.” 

“All right, sir,” said Jack. There was noth- 
ing Jack and Mary liked better than to keep 
house. So Jack helped his father in with the 
empty baskets that he knew would come home full 
of raisins and candies for Christmas, and the baz 
of oats for the horse, and the bucketful of sand- 
wiches and doughnuts for lunch. Every year, 
Jack’s father went to town just before the holi- 
days, and when he came home the sleigh was 
piled up with mysterious brown paper bundles, 
which were hidden out of sight till Christmas 
morning. 


back until ten 


In the house, Mary’s mother was cutting some 
slices of ham for dinner.. “You can cook it 
yourself,” she said, “and bake some potatoes; 
and there is a jar of raspberry jam, and a crock 
of milk with the cream on, for dessert.”’ 

“O, Pil keep house beautifully!” cried Mary, 
jumping up and down. 

“And you and Jack must leave a good fire for 
us, and the kettle on the hob, before you go to 
bed. Your father will want a cup of te: 

“Yes, mother.” But Mary secretly resolved 
she would not go to bed until they eame home. 
She would show them how she could keep 
horse! She did not guess how dreadful that 
housekeeping was to be! 

All was ready at last. Jack and Mary had 
taken their last. kiss, and tucked the buffalo 
robe about their mother. 

“Take good care of Doctor and Aunty Bess,” 
said their father. “Good-by.” 

“Good-by,”’ they said, and called out, “Good- 
by,” again and again, as the sleigh drove out of 
the yard. Doctor ran a little way with it, to 
start them fairly on their journey, and then 
‘came back, wagging his tail; and the cow looked 
out of her window and nodded, as though she 
knew it was Christmas time. 





“L wish we had some neighbors nearus. I do 
not like to leave the children so long alone,” 
said their mother. 

“T think there is no danger,” their father said. 
“A robbery was never heard of in this part of the 
country. Fire is the only danger, and Jack and 
Mary are both careful. We will try and be at 
home early;”” and he dreve swiftly over the 
snowy road, out of sight. 

The children watched the sleigh until they 
conld see it no longer. 

“T think now we'll have dinner,” said Mary. 

“Why, it’s only nine o'clock!” said Jack. 

“Yes, but ham needs a long time to cook; 
and, besides, I have tarts to make with that 


THE YOUTH 


Jack found there was no room for him in the 
kitchen, especially as she had every digh and 
pan down and in use. One would have thought 
there was to be a feast for twenty men. It was 
quite noon before dinner was ready; and, be- 
hold! out of this great mountain of confusion 
had come only three ridicu'ous little mites of 
pies, the crust like leather, and the jam burned 
to a crisp. 

Ilowever, Jack ate them without a word, and 
Mary said they were delicious; so it was all right. 

“What are you going to do now?” Jack asked, | 
won dinner was over. 

“It will take me ti'l 
dishes,” Mary replied. “I wish you wouldn’t 
stay about, Jack. Men are always in the way 
when work is going on.” 

So Jack went out and looked about the farm, 
as he had seen his fatherdo. Thinking he must 
take his place, he gave Aunty Bess another din- 
ner, (the third that day,) and then came in and 
began to spell over the newspaper; not thas he 
liked it, but because his father always read it 
in the afternoons. 

Presently, it grew so dark that he could not 
The snow was falling, thick and steadily; 
very fine snow, dry and glittering. 

“Father will have a good road to come home,” 
he called to Mary. 

She came in, as red as a poppy “I’m just 
making a pie or two for their supper, as a sur- 
prise. Baking’s very hot work, Jack.” 

Jack chuckled behind his paper, but said 
nothing. He would not hurt little Mary for 
the world. 

Snow—snow—snow, all the afternoon, until 
the sun went out in the thick gray whirl, and it 
grew quite dark. 

“T don’t knew what ails Doctor, Jack,’”’ Mary 
said, coming in from the kitchen, which she had 
at last set in order. 


tea-time to wash the 


see, 


“Te is not still a moment. 
He walks up and down at the door, and whines 
all the time.” . 

“And listen to Aunty Bess!” cried Jack. The 
cow was lowing as she did when her calf was 
taken from her, either in great pain or terror. 
Jack went out and spoke to her; but she stood 
shivering at the window of her house, and utter- 
ing cries that frightened the children. The 
chickens were cowering on their roosts, close 
together. 

“What is it they are afraid of, Jack?” 

“[ don’t know. I wish father was at home. 
Go in, Mary,”’—with sudden bravery—T’ll take 
care of you.” 

The air was strangely heavy and cold. The 
snow still fell steadily. There was an unusual 
quict everywhere; a sort of hush in the woods 
and great silent mountains, as though they, too, 
like the dumb beasts, were afraid. As night 
came on, strange sounds began to be heard 
among the hills, like cries and groans, as though 
giants were at war together. Little Mary fol- 
lowed Jack wherever he went, holding by his 
jacket. 

“T’m so afraid!” she sobbed. 

“Tt’s only the wind. Tl take care of you, 
Polly.” 

Jack spoke very stoutly, going about bolting 
and barring the doors and shutters; but his 
heart failed him. He thought it was the storm 
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She was so busy, and full of importance, that | kitchen, and, going out, there was Jack, tri- | bors were there, even those who lived 


umphantly patting Aunty Bess, who was lying | 
down contentedly on a great heap of hay, in the | 
middle of her clean floor. 

“I never saw a cow in a kitchen, Mr. Jack.” 

“You see it now, then, Miss Polly.” 

Now, little Polly had a mind of herown. Out 
she ran, through the covered shed, and pres- | 
ently came back, her hair and face all wet. 

“Go down to yeur work-shop in the cellar, | 
Mr. Jack!” she cried. 

Jack went, and came back pretending to be | 
very angry. “I never saw chickens in a cellar 
before!” he growled 

“You taught me how to do it; I have the bet- 
ter of you now, sir!” alapping her hands. 

Jack grumbled away, but he went into the 
other room to laugh. He thought Polly was 
the cleverest girl in the world, to be able to play 
a trick on him. 

They determined to wait up until their father | 
and mother came home. Mary put the kettle | 
on the hob, and Jack drew the broad settle in | 
front of the fire, so that they could both lie | 
down, and keep wide awake, looking at the | 
blaze. They were very quiet. The dreadful | 
wail of the storm without grew louder. Pres- 
ently little Polly got up. 

“IT do not think father or mother will come 
home to-night. May be they’ll never come 
again.” She was very pale. “Let’s say our 
prayers for therh, Jack.” 

The two children knejt down, side by side, and 
asked the Lord to keep them safe, and bring 
their father and mother home to them again; 
and we may know that He heard them. 

Then they lay down and fell asleep. 

it was a long time before they woke. Doctor 
was prowling about uneasily, as he always did 
in the morning; the cow was mooing in her 
new quarters; the fire was nearly out. But it 
was quite dark; quite dark, and very still. 

“It must be the middle of the night,” said 
Mary. 

Jack said nothing. <A terrible fear came to 
him. He went to the window, then to the door. 
He conld open neither. Not a sound reached 
him from without, nor a ray of light. Yet he 
knew by the clock that it was broad daylight. 

“The house is buried in the snow,” he said. 








All day and night, the clock told them they 
were there buried. It was all night to them, a 
night darker than, any they had ever known. 
The stillness, too, was something unnatural. 
They never could have believed that mere silence 
could be so awful. : 

“Tt must be like this in the grave—so dark and 
quiet,’”’ Polly whispered. 

“No, indeed!” said Jack. “It’s all bright and 
warm there; where the angels are, you know, 
Polly.” He tried hard to keep her courage up, 
and his own, but sometimes he thought that 
this was indeed to be their grave. He did not 
know how deep the weight of snow was on top 
of them. If he and little Polly died here! Then 
he tried to remember how bright and happy 
was the country to which the Lord led Iis little 
children. 

“There is enough food in the house to last us 
i a week, Polly.” 
sut Polly had not energy to cook it. She 








which made these strange outcries; but he never 
had known a storm like this. 
He had heard of terrible snow-falls, in old 


when the winds drifted it in great masses in the 
valleys, burying men and beasts. He remem- 
hered, too; how that, in the summer, the sun 
melted away the great snow hills, and then they 
found, at last, the whitening bones of those who 
had been lost. 

Was such a storm coming now? What if a 
falling avalanche buried their farm-house? It 
was but small, and lay close under the brow of 
the mountain. 

“Tle take care of you, Polly!’ The more 
frightened he was, the louder he spoke, and 
the kinder he was to his little sister. 

The old dog seemed determined to take care 
of them. He followed close at their heels, his 
solemn, spectacled eyes on their faces, whining 
now and then. When the house was all closed, 
Jack heaped up a great fire on the hearth, and 
Marvy lighted the candles. 

“We ll have it all cheerful for them when they 
come,” she said. 

But Jack did not answer. The snow was 
already deep as his waist. Towcould his father 
fiad his way home in the dark? He went to the 
door. The wind gave a wild ery, and the blind- 
ing hail and snow blew fiercely in. 

“Wait here one minute, Mary,” and he ran 
out into the covered shed leading to the cow- 
house. The next moment, Mary heard a 





raspberry jam.” 


tremendous stamping and “hoy-ing” in the 


times, among the mountains, from his father, | 








made a pretence of being busy now and then, 
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Miles 
away, with their spades and shovels, shout), 
and laughing, and looking at the little ej] 9) 
boy, to make sure they were safe. 

Aunty Bess got up and lowed at the top 9 
her voice; the chickens crowed in the ce}: rl 
mad things; Miss Puss, who had laaily slept jy 
the fire all of the time, came mewing under 


| their feet, as if she was the captain of them al 


and as for Doctor, he forgot his old age and 
rheumatism, and went dashing in and - 
barking and rolling in the snow, like any dis, 
reputable young puppy. 

Only their father and mother were very quje, 
holding their little girl and boy close, Ther 
felt as if they had nearly lost them, but God had 
given them back again. 

“Come, my good friends and neighbors,” said 
Jack’s father, after awhile, “‘this has been cold 


jand hungry work. Let us all turn cooks, ang 


have some supper.” 
“Pll give my pies to you, mother,” whisper 
little Polly, with her arms about her mothers 


neck. 
po k eee 


DO IT. 


If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle tires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
Te that radiance gather; 

You will soon forget to moan,— 
“Ah! the cheerless weather!” 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it! 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver, 
Show them how dark sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope’s bright river. 


+> 
+> 





For the Companion. 
MISS LUNT AND HER NIECE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Alice! here, Alice! come into the house and 
go to work. Anybody’d think you wasn’t more’n 
six years old, by the way you carry on.” 

“O, aunty,” cried the person addressed, m- 
ning from the barn, and holding up her aproa, 
which contained half-a-dozen eggs, “look, aunty, 
I’ve found Speckle’s nest. Dermot and thebors 
looked everywhere for it, and when they hadal 
given up in despair, J had a hunt, and where di 
you think Ifoundit? On the very highest beam, 
right under the eaves.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, clim> 
ing about like a boy. Look at that great tea 
in your dress, and your hair is full of stray, 
There, give me the eggs, and go and make you 
self decent. As to Emma and Mari, they'd be 
ter run home. I guess their mothers want’en 
hy this time.” 

So saying, Aunt Drusilla shut the door, whilt 
‘ the two little girls, Emma and Maria, ran laugh 
ing out of the yard; for they had been senthome 
too many times before, to feel in any degree mor 
tified. 

When Alice had completed her toilet, sie 
came back to the kitchen and took her sewing, 
which was, at this time, turning a sheet, apr 
cess by which thrifty housewives believe that 
they get double service out of those articles, bit 
which seemed to Alice an invention of the at 
versary, for the torment of unhappy childra 








but*spent most of the time curled up on the hay 

| beside Aunty Bess, who seemed to know what 
Jailed the poer little girl; or with her head on 
Jack’s knee, erying for her mother. 
buta baby, after all. 

In the afternoon of the second day, Jack’s 
courage, too, gave out. He had tired himself 
more thanheknew. It seemed to him that they 
were never to escape,—never. 

He lay down beside Polly on the hay, and 
Doctor came and stretched himself beside them. 

“Tt must be near night now. Have you said 
yeur prayers, Polly?” 

“[T say them a good deal now,—every little 
while. Are you sure the Lord can hear through 
the snow, Jacky ?” 

“Quite sure.” As Jack said that to comfort 
her, he suddenly became quite sure. He remem- 
bered that the soft, white snow was the Lord’s, 
and that it could not kill them without His leave. 
“Lam quite sure, Polly,” he said, with a smile. 
Ile was so happy and safe, knowing that the 
Lord had them in His keeping. 
they were asleep. 


She was 


light, streaming into the room, awakened them. 
3efore they could find their way to the door, 
there was a sound of voices outside. The door 
was flung open, and their father and mother 
caught them in their arms. 

If it had been dark and still before, there was 
light and noise enough now. The sun shone; 





In a little while | 


But before an hour passed, a sharp flash of 


the great heaps of snow and the ice-covered hills 
beyond glittered likke diamonds. All the neigh- 





like herself. 

“T could endure it if it was any thing pretty,” 
she thought; “but these endless seams, all j 
alike, are just horrid. I believe aunty woul! 
rip open all her best sheets for me to sew) 
again, rather than have me take a minute’s com 
fort.” 

But here she did not quite @o her aunt justic 
for it was not that good woman’s desire to msl 
her uncomfortable, but rather that she should 
be comfortable according to her ideas. 

About twenty times a day Aunt Drusilla called 
her niece a-“romp,” and a “tomboy,” whilt 
Alice returned the compliment by mentally pt 
nouncing her a hard mistress, who had forgo 
ten that she was ever young herself, if, inde! 
she ever had been, which hardly seemed possibile 

Alice loved to run wild like a young colt, of 
lamb, and like them she loved nature and a 
natural things. She knew where the wild flow 
ers grew, and the birds built their nests, but # 
| the mysteries of stitching and hemming, se? 
ing and baking, she was but a dull scholar, and 
| was wont to class them all as among life’s 1 

essary evils. 
| Her aunt, on the contrary, considering no 
| 











the 

lilies of the field, which toil not, neither do the! 
| spin, regarded work as the chief end of m® 
including woman. 

Thus these two, whom fate had throw? 
gether, were destined to perpetual misundet 
standings. That fate had thrown them togethe 
at all, was one of those perversities not eas! 
accounted for, though the plain facts were thes: 
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IUNE 16, 1870. 


THE 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 





When the parents of Alice had died within a 
jew months of each other, leaving the orphan 
child utterly unprovided for, Aunt Drusilla, the 
gher’s elder sister, came forward and offered 
vo take her home, and, as she expressed it, “do 
well py her,” provided other relatives would give 
yp all claim to her. 

“This was readily enough agreed to, for the 
care ofdestitute children is a branch of business 
» which there is not likely to be much compe- 
ition. So she brought the little orphan to her 
jouse, Which was the homestead of all the Lunts, 
gnd had fulfilled ner promise to “do well by 
jer,” according to her interpretation of it. 

One of her first acts was to cut off all the 
prown curls Which had dasced in such profu- 
son about Alice’s neck and shoulders; but in-| 
sead of lying down flat and smooth after the | 
operation, her hair stood out like the feathers of | 
an angry hen, so hard is it to subdue innate de- 
pravity by external influences. 

The next step Was to lay aside fhe child’s | 
founced and ruffled frocks, and substitute some 
of homespun material, made in precisely the | 
same fashioa as those she had worn when a| 
child; for Aunt Drusilla despised innovations— 
she even persisted in cooking by a fireplace, al- | 
though her neighbors, one by one, were getting 
stoves, and did not fail to recommend them to 








her. 

But with all her efforts, she was unable to re- | 
model her niece, or to make her in the least 
jike Sarai Ann Dolby, whom she continually | 
held up as a pattern,—a staid young person, | 
who did all her own sewing, and a good deal for 
the family besides, and who was much subject 
to headaches and stitches in the éide. 

As time went on, these two characters, in- 
stead of assimilating, seemed to repel each other 
more and more, and at last there came a crisis. | 
Ithappened in this wise: 

Aunt Drusilla had been upraiding Alice, as 
usual, with her idleness, and ended by saying, 
“You don’t earn the salt you eat.” 

“Aunt Drusilla,” said Alice, setting down the 
pile of dishes she had been about to carry to the 
cupboard, “what made you bring me home to 
live with you?” 

“{ did it out of charity. What else should it 
befor? I’m sure nobody else wanted you.” 

“Would you be better off if I should go away 
and earn my own living?” 

“You earn your own living!” and Aunt Dru- 
sila laughed, derisively. “What under the sun 
could you do? If you could support yourself 
tramping the woods and climbing trees, you’d 
make out bravely, no doubt.” 

“Mr. Akerman says if I could go to school a 
year or two longer, I should be fitted for 
teacher.” 

“A pretty teacher you'd make. You won’t 
go to school any more at my expense, that I can 
tell you, but if you think you can do better 
away from me, you’re welcome to go.” 

“Are you in earnest, aunty ?” 

“Of course I’m in earnest. What good do 
you imagine you do me, or ever have done?” 

“Then Pll go; for I'd sooner beg my bread 
from door to door, than be indebted to you an- 
other day.” 

“Anew tantrum; she’ll come round, though,” 
said Aunt Drusilla, as Alice ran into her bed- 
room and shut the door. 

An hour afterward she reappeared, dressed 
forwalking. “I’m going, aunty,” she said; “but 
if ever you should be lonely, or sick, or in trou- 
ble, and should need me, you have only to send 
for me, and I will come.” 

“I guess if you stay till I send for you, you’ll 
Stay a good while,” said her aunt, making her 
wheel fly faster than ever, in her excitement. 

“Won’t you say good-by ?” asked Alice. 

“Yes, and good riddance, too,’’ answered she, 
sharply; but before Alice was well out the door, 
she would gladly have recalled tlie words. 


a 


That night she sat up later than usual, mak- 
ing one excuse and another to herself, for she 
was unwilling to acknowledge that her real rea- 
sohwas avague hope that Alice would come 
back. Two or three times she thought she saw 
that lithe, slender figure coming through the 
yard, and then she resumed her chair, prepared 
to receive the culprit with suitable dignity; but 
when, after waiting a few minutes, she looked 
again, she found that it was only the moonlight 
shadows, or the pendent branches of the old 


Willows swaying in the wind. 


“Who would have thought I should feel so 
loneseme ?” she murmured, as she crept off to 
bed just as the clock struck twelve; and, long 


after, she lay awake listening to every sound 
and trying to imagine it a footstep, or a han¢ 
on the latch. 


She half resolved that, in the morning, she 
would send in search of Alice, and ask her to 


she, was herself again, excepting that she was 
more irritable and fault-finding than ever. 


“Forty-nine purses and pocket-books were re- | 


turned from all these sources, containing over a | 


However, there was nobody to be annoyed by | hundred thousand franes. The lists include a 
it but old Dermot, who carried on the farm, and | great number of articles of jewelry, opera-glass- 


he was used to her ways. | 
not long in finding out what had happened, but | 


The neighbors were | es, outer garments belonging to both sexes, and 


no less than forty-four umbrellas. There are 


when they undertook to cendole with her, and | even a large number of separate coins, ten and 


especially when they said a word in blame of 
Alice, she would bristle up, and answer, sharp- 
ly,— 

“Well, if Idon’t find any fault, nobody else 
need.” 

Yet when they had gone, she would draw a 
long breath, and say to herself, ““Who would 
have believed that I was so bound up in her?” 

Yet, strange contradiction,when, in the course 
of a few weeks, she received a letter from Alice, 
full of contrition and affection, she drew back 
into her shell, assured herself that she would 
soon be back of her own accord, and never an- 
swered the letter. 

And Alice, believing that her aunt was still 
unforgiving, wrote no more. 

Poor child! she had not found a path of roses 
for her feet. When she left home she had one 
plan in her mind,—it was “to seek her fortune;” 
but how that was to be done, she had no more 
idea than if she had been five years old, instead 
of fifteen. 

So she sat down on a rock and meditated; and 
while she was sitting there, one of the Simpkins 
girls came along, and hearing her story, told 
her that she was going to the factory in Mill- 
town, the next day—that her sister had intend- 
ed to go too, but was obliged to give it up en ac- 
count of illness, and no doubt she could have 
her place. 

Alice had never liked the Simpkins girls, and 
she liked them less when she knew them better; 
but she was in no situation to choose either her 
society or her employment, so to the factory she 
went. In course of time she earned money 
enough to go to school, and finally became goy- 
erness in a family of small children. Yet often 
she sighed for her old country home and coun- 
try life, and deeply felt the dreariness of being 
separated from all her kin. 

One day she was walking in the street, when 
she saw one of her old neighbors, who had come 
to town with a market wagon. She knew him 
in an instant, but it was some minutes before 
he recognized Miss Lunt’s niece in the young 
lady before him. He had a great deal of news 
to tell, all of which interested his listener deep- 
ly, but especially that which concerned Aunt 
Drusilla. 

“The old lady’s kind o’ pining,” he said. 
“She aint what she used to be. Folks think 
whether or no your leaving her didn’t break her 
up,—but then nobody can blame you, for she 
was a cantankerous one to live with, that we all 
know.” 
That night Alice could not sleep for thinking 
of whatthe manhadsaid. ‘Atleast aunty shall 
know I am not ungrateful,” said she to herself; 
and the next day, having obtained permission 
from her employer, she set out for her old 
home. 
She saw no living creature as she approached 
the house, and no one answered her knock. 
Then she opened the door with a beating heart. 
There were a few brands flickering in the fire- 
place, and the clock was ticking loudly in its 
old, deliberate way, but her aunt’s chair was 
empty, and the wheel was sct in one corner, as 
though it had not been recently in use. 
She stepped lightly to- the bed-room door, 
which stood ajar, and looked in. Aunt Drusil- 
la was lying on the bed, apparently asleep, but 
her worn, haggard face smote Alice to the heart. 
In a moment she moved a little, sighed, and 
murmured, “O Alice!” 

“Alice is here, dear aunty,” cried the young 
girl, springing forward, “and unless you send 
her away, she will never leave you again.” 

And at last these two understood each other. 
Alice gave up her position in Milltown, Aunt 
Drusilla recovered her health, and peace and 
happiness reigned in the old Lunt homestead. 


” 


a 
MADE HONEST BY FORCE. 

It cannot be particularly pleasant or credita- 
ble to have to be forced into honesty, but the 
public good requires that a large class of per- 
sons should be treated in just this way. The of- 
ficers of the city of Paris do it pretty effectually : 
“A curious example of the power of an effi- 
cient police to create habits of honesty is fur- 
nished by the official lists of articles found and 
deposited at the prefecture of police, in Paris, 
»| published once a fortnight. 
1 “In the two weeks following Christmas eight- 
een watches were thus brought in by finders 
who had picked them up in the public streets 


twenty-frane pieces, the owners of which it may 
be considered impossible to discover. 
“The cause of this almost incredible integri- 
ty may be found, perhaps, partly in the fact 
that no man, on picking up treasure-trove, can 
feel any confidence that a detective in disguise 
is not watching his actions. 

“Then in the case of cab-drivers, police agents 
very frequently leave things intentionally in 
public vehicles, keeping a record of the number, | 
and bringing up the driver with a round turn 


drivers return are not claimed within a year, 
they become the property of the finders.” 


a 


HUMAN 


Behold 
How short a span 
Was long enough, of old, 
To measure out the life of man! 
To those well-tempered days, Nis time was then 
Surveyed, cast up, and found but threescore years 
and ten. 


LIFE, 


How soon 
Our new-born light 
Attains to full-aged noon! 

And this, how soon, to gray-haired night! 
We spring, we bud, we blossom and we blast, 
Ere we count our days, our days they flee so fas 

FRANCIS QUARLES. 
+r 





For the Companion. 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 
By the Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
In anv Out.—Cuar. VIII. 


The second night of the bear’s escape settled 
down upon Elkton and its neighborhood, and 
the villagers, as well as Prof. Williams himself, 
were less sanguine of capturing the animal than 
they had been at any time since the accident. 
The showman had been misled by false infor- 
mation into altogether a different section of the 
neighborhood; and ke knew nothing of Sprig- 
wins’ adventure until late in the evening. 

It began to look as if the bear could not be 
captured without the assistance of more experi- 
enced men; and Mr. Williams announced his 
intention of intercepting a travelling menagerie 
and circus, which was somewhere within fifty 
miles, and securing the help of some of the men 
attached to that party. 

Accordingly, he started at an early hour the 
next morning, leaving his two men behind to 
look after the buffalo, and do what they could 
to prevent any party from banding together to 
destroy the bear. 

It was scareely yet light, on the third day, 
when the five boys who had prepared their pit 
so well the day before, were on their way through 
the woods, and up the mountain-side, toward 
the scene of their previous day’s labors. 
“Suppose he should be in the pit?” exclaimed 
Charley Simms, who was quite confident in his 
anticipations. ‘“Weuldn’t it be grand?” 

“We'd have to do more than that,” said young 
IIavens, ‘‘for he wouldn’t be secure then.” 

“We could get the people all around the edge 
of the pit, and make him fast with ropes and 
chains.” 

“Do you suppose Prof. Williams would pay 
us five hundred dollars for just getting him 
into the pit?” said Higston. 

“T don’t think he would,” answered Ned, “for 
there would be a big lot of work still for him to 
do.” 

“But he’d give something!’ exclaimed Hig, 
with spirit; “for, if he wouldn’t, I think we 
might as well back out first as last.” 

You see the boys were quite confident ef the 
success of their plifn, although there was hardly 
one chance in a hundred that the bear would 
get into the pit. . 

As they approached the pit, their eagerness 
and excitement became so creat that they start- 
ed on a run. Ned took the lead, and arrived 
at the pit quite a distance in advance of his 
compansons. 

Those who were behind saw him halt on the 
margin, look in for an instant, and then turn 
and ran toward them. 

“The bear is in there!” he fairly gasped. 

Breathless and wondering, they gathered 
around him, and he hastened to say,— 

“He has eaten the meat, and is lying down in 
one corner of the pit.” 

“Did he see you?” 

“T guess not.” 

“Let’s all of us take a Jook at him.” 














come back on any terms; but when the sun rose 





and squares, and fifteen watches from the thea- 
tres, cabs and omnibuses, ¥ 
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tiously forward, Higston managing to keep the 
others slightly in advance. 

On their hands and knees they crawled to the 
ede, and peered over. 

Sure enough, there was the “Monarch of the 
Western Wilds!” 

The boys could see where he had stepped upon: 
the treacherous network of leaves and twigs,. 
while he was probably snuffing around for the: 


| meat, and had been let down, headlong, into the 


pit. 

After his accident, he seemed to have taker 
matters very philosophically. He first devoured, 
the meat which had been left for his benefit, 
and then laid down at the farther corner of 
the pit, where he was soundly sleeping. 

“Now, what’s to be done?” asked Prescott,, 
after they had watched the animal several 


if he does not report a discovery within two | minutes. 
days. “We better let him alone,” replied Hig Hig- 
“On the other hand, if the articles which the | ston. “He can get out if he wants to, and he'll 


make short work of us.” 

“Something must be done,” said Ned, who,. 
while watching the bear, had been thinking the 
best course to pursue. “He’s caught, fast 
enough, but Prof. Williams will want him ina 
more convenient cage than that.” 

“Let’s make our rope fast to a big tree,” said 
Prescott, “‘and then try to drop a noose at the 
other end of it over his head.” 

This was pronounced impracticable, after some 
| discussion, and they had about decided te go for 
| Prof. Williams, when their council was cut 
| short by an appalling accident. 
| Charley Simms, who was still all flurry and 

excitement, stepped upon a stone, which rolled 
beneath his foot, and, before he could recover 
himself, he fell over the edge of the pit, and 


dropped within a half-a-dozen feet of the bear. 


” 


“The bear’s got him!” gasped Hig Higston, 
starting away on arun, while Fred and Frank 
were so bewildered they hardly knew what 
they were doing. They ran after him 
“Quick! Help me out!” called out the terri- 
fied Charley Simms from within the pit; “the: 
bear’s awake!” 

Ned Havemyer, with great presence of mind,. 
threw his playmate the rope, 

The sound of the boy dropping so near him, 
had startled the bear, and he opened his eyes 
and looked about, as if he did wot understand 
what the disturbance meant 

But the next moment, he rose to his feet, and 
moved toward the boy, while Ned Havemyer 
began tugging at the rope, shouting to the oth- 
ers to come to his assistance. 

Only by a hair's breadth did Charley escape a 
frightful death. Ned struggled and pulled, 
in the desperation of fright and sympathy; and, 
by the most violent exertions, succeeded in 
drawing his comrade to the margin of the pit, 
from which he scrambled in the wildest haste, 
The boy certainly could not have escaped, had 
not the brute been unusually sluggish in his 
movements. 

Both Ned and Charley were so exhausted by 
their terrible exertions thdt they were hardly 
able to move for some time. 

Now that the bear was roused, his wrath ap- 
peared to increase, cach moment. He began 
growling, and rearing on his hind legs; and 
then walked around his pit, infuriated at ,being 
caged again. 

Finally, he paused at the end where he had 
fallen in, and surveyed the broken twigs and 
scattered leaves with an expression which seemed 
to show that he recognized the cause of his 
present predicament. 

The wall of the pit was slightly inelined here, 
and the bear at once made an effort to climb to 
the surface. 

But he had scarcely raised himself a foot from 
the ground, when his claws slipped, and he slid 
back again. 

Two, three, four times, he attempted the same 
thing, with no better success; and then, with a 
gros] as of despair, he became quict. 

But only for a very short time; for, almost 
immediately, he renewed his efforts; and with 
such success as to alarm Ned, who exclaimed,— 

“Let’s get away from here; he may get out, 
yet.” 

The boys scrambled a short distance away, 
and each taking his position behind a tree, kept 
his eyes upon the pit. 

“There’s his head!” cried Hig Higston, who 
had crept back. 

The head and immense shoulders of the bear 
were seen for a second above the ground, and 
then they sank down out of sight again. 

“He gets higher every time!” exclaimed Ned. 
“Look! there he is again!” 

Once more the great snout and head appeared, 
as a s¢a monster sometimes rises up from the 
great deep; but, instead of sinking, it remained 
stationary; then more of the animal heaved into 





This was agreed to, and the boys crept cau- 


view, and then the “Monarch of the Western 
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Wilds” walked away, and disappeared in the 
woods. 

So the plan of entrapping him by means of 
the pit, greatly to the discouragement of the 
boys, proved a failure. 

ee 


WHAT THE BABY DID. 

Little Miss Merrymonth came into my room 
one sunshiny afternoon, and brought her sew- 
ing, in the old-fashioned way. 

“Myra is so nervous!” she said. 
makes my head ache to be near her.” 

“What is the matter with Myra?” I asked. 

“O, I don’t know, she don’t know, nobody 
knows. ‘To-day she’s on the sofa, to-morrow 
she’s on the bed. : 
that heart can wish.” 

“Every thing but one.” 

“And what’s that?” Little Miss Merrymonth 
looked up, expectant. 

“A baby,” said I, solemnly. 

“O yes,” she laughed, nervously; “but a lap- 
dog, a pretty little fellow, only I don’t like dogs, 
and a canary, that needs a good deal of petting.” 

“She wants something that will call out all 
the latent affections of her nature,” said I, “and 
nothing will do that like a baby.” 

“But if Providence don’t sce fit to send her 
one.” 

“Providence has one all ready, if she will only 
accept it,” I said. 

“Mrs. Blank, what do you mean?” 

“T mean this: that an old lady who has done 
considerable work for me, had a lovely daughter. 
This daughter married, her husband met with 
an accident, and will never walk again. 
long time the old lady supported her daughter 


and her son-in-law, but in doing so she had to | 


use a small pension which will soon be stopped 
by government. 

The daughter gave birth to a beautiful little 
girl, and died. The child is six months old, 
and a perfect little cherub. 
can no longer take care of it. 


The grandmother 


“Last night she came here and begged me to 
find some home for the lovely little creature. I 
had the babe brought here, dressed it nicely, 
hired a nurse, and I will give it to somebody who 
needs a motive. Your sister does, and she ought 
to take the baby. It will cure her of her ner- 
vousness, if any thing in this world will.” 

“You don’t say you’ve got that baby 
in this house 
“Why, I never heard of such a thing. 
like dogs, but I am fond of babies. 


” 


here, 





I don’t 
O do let me 
see her. 

“Come this way, then,” I said, and led her in- 
to another room, where a young woman by the 


prosaic name of Sarah Ann Smith, held the ba- | 


by. No child could look more lovely than that 
one did just at that moment. I had put her in 
white clothes with pink bows, and everybody 
knows how sweet a beautiful baby looks dressed 
in that way. Miss Merrymonth was more than 
delighted; she went into raptures. She took 
the child, and talked genuine baby talk to it, 
for the space of half an hour, to my great de- 
light; for though I am not famous for that brok- 
en Fernacular, [ like very much to hear it when 
it comes natural. 

“O, Mrs. Blank, don’t you believe sister will 
take it? O, the darling! the dear little teeny 
eeny precious! 
for the shop.” 


I'd have it myself, if it wasn’t 
Poor little Miss Merrymonth 
paid for her board by helping in her brother's 
shop. “Ilow shall we contrive it?” she asked, 
musingly. 

I contrived it by buying a pretty baby car- 
riage, next day, with a lovely little blue and 
white rug, and followed after Sarah Ann Smith 
till she arrived at the splendid residence of Mr. 
Merrymonth, the merchant. I had the carriage 
taken right into the sitting-room, baby and all. 
Poor Mrs. Merrymonth came down, pale and 
nervous, Hereyes brightened at sight of the 
lovely face, the great blue eyes laughing from 
under the cap of frills and bows, 

“Dear me, whose child is that?” 

“Yours,” 
thrown in. 


she queried. 
said I, quietly, “and the carriage 
I’ve brought it to cure your nerves.” 

“LT wish it was mine, without any joking,” 
said; “but then I'm such an invalid.” 


she 


“You won't be, after taking care of this baby | 


a few months,” I replied. 

“LT don’t understand. Pray tell me whose lit- 
tle one it is.e She is very beautiful.” 

“Yours, if you will take her,” 
sponse. 


Was my re- 
“She is an orphan, dear little thing— 
that is, her mother is dead, and her father is 
nearly so.” 

“Why, Mrs. Blank, I never felt so queer in my 
life,” she said. “Do [I understand you that I 
may have this baby for my own?” 


“To keep and to hold for the rest of your nat- | 


ural life,” I responded. 
“I said this morning I wished Heaven had 


“T declare, it 
| 


I’m sure she has every thing | 


For a} 


cried little Miss Merrymonth. | 


| sent me a child,” she said, reverently, and there | 
| were tears in her eyes. “Mrs. Blank, I will 
take it.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “you are quite wel- 
come;” and I transferred every thing, just as it 
stood. 

Well, that baby is three years old to-morrow, 
and I go to all its little anniversary parties. 
Mrs. Merrymonth is as well as I am, and the 
baby is a universal favorite. ALMA. 





a 
HOW TO TAKE A LIKENESS. 

Some evening, after the lamps are lighted, 
fasten a large sheet of white paper against the 
smooth wall of the room, about as high as the 
head of a person sitting. 

Then let one of the family seat himself in a 
chair, almost against your sheet of paper, with 
the side of his face to the wall. Move the lamp 
to the exact opposite side of the room, so that 
| the profile shadow of the sitter will fall on the 

paper. 
| ‘The illustration will give a good idea of what 
| is required. 








| 





lt 





Now take your lead pencil, and, with a steady 
| hand, trace the exact outline of the shadow of | 
| the head and shoulders on the paper, the sitter, | 
in the meantime, keeping perfectly still in his 
seat. Then, with a pair of scissors, cut off all | 
| the paper close up to the lead pencil outline, and 
| you have an accurate profile in white paper. 
| Perhaps an elder brother or sister, who is some- 
| what skilled in drawing, can draw the eyeand ear, | 
land indicate the outline of the locks of hair, 
|copying from the living model. The profile 
|} may be finished in India ink, or shaded with pen | 
| and ink, or even a lead pencil. 
| 


However, if you can get no one to touch up 
your paper bust in this way, let it go without 
doing any thing more. 

Lastly, cut an oval out of heavy pasteboard, 
stretch a piece of black cloth across it, and 
fasten your pictyre on the front side of the cloth | 
with a very little mucilage. Tang the frame in 
a dark part of the room, and you have an excel- 
| lentimitation of a bust in marble, especially if 
| the picture has been finished in Indla ink. 








THE YOUTHS 


| for their use. 


| they may be planted near a house, and trained 


| growing over the door, or to see rows of cucum- 


| zolden pumpkins, the royal squash, or the cool, 
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ments will readily suggest thémselves; but we 
have given only the simplest method, that con- 
fusion may not arise from a multitude of direc- 
tions. L. M. Goss. 
—_+~@p>——_—___—__ 


THE PLACE OF THE BABY’S DIMPLE, 


Over the cradle the mother hung, 
Softly crooning a slumber song; 

And these were the simple words she sung 
All the evening long: 


“Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee, 
Where shall the baby’s dimple be? 

W here shall the angel’s finger rest 

When he comes down to the baby’s nest? 
Where shall the angel’s touch remain 
When he awakens my babe again?” 


Still as she bent and sang so low, 
A murmur into her music broke; 

And she paused to hear, for she could but know 
The baby’s angel spoke: 


“Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee, 
Where shall the baby’s dimple be? 
Where shall my finger fali and rest 
When I come down to the baby’s nest? 
Where shall my finger’s touch remain 
When I awake your babe again?” 
Silent the mother sat, and dwelt 
Long on the sweet delay of choice; 
And then by her baby’s side she knelt, 
And sang, with pleasant voice,— 


“Not on the limb, O angel dear! 
For the charms with its youth will disappear; | 
Not on the cheek shall the dimple be, | 
For the harboring smile will fade and flee; 
But touch thou the chin with impress deep, 
And my baby the angel’s seal shall keep.’ 

Dr. Holtand, in Hours at Home. 


—_—_—————+on— 


TRAINING VINES. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it,” | 
is true enough of boys and girls, and applies, 
also, most emphatically, to vines of all sorts. | 
Of the training of boys and girls, we have noth- | 
ing to say in this article. Respecting the train- 
ing of vines, we want to say a word or two to 
young gardeners. 

Certain plants have a habit of running, or | 
growing long, rambling stems, that climb over | 
fences, or up stone walls. We call them vines. | 
In their native woods they run up the trees. 
When removed to our gardens, they are quite at 
a loss to know where to go, as there are no trees 
Some support must, therefore, | 
be provided, to which they may cling or be | 
fastened. | 

The squash and cucumber vines usually run | 
freely over the ground; yet, if space is needed, | 





and fastened to the side of the building. A | 
squash-vine will run all over a fence, and, if fast- | 
ened there by strings, will bear its fruit as abun- | 
dantly as though it was on the ground. It will 

present a green appearance, and afford amuse- | 
ment to visitors, to sce a great yellow squash 





bers hanging from bean-poles, like so many | 
green bunches of grapes. 

People who live in crowded towns, sometimes 
do this. They have but little room, and want 
the vegetables. So, over their porches hang the 


refreshing cucumber. 

If you like to try experiments in gardening— 

try this. 
——__— +oer—~—~—~—~— 
A SWEET SUBJECT. 

It is mentioned by a Boston newspaper that 
during the month of April, 1830, the Custom 
House weigher at Boston Wharf weighed 27,- 
500,000 pounds of sugar. Is not this a concen- 
trated realization of George Herbert’s idea, 
“where sweets compacted lie,” which he applies 
to a spring “full of sweet days and roses.” 

Sugar is not only a sweet subject, but it is a! 
highly interesting one, when you come to look 
at it thoughtfully; for it may be said that su- | 








ture from dust and flies, it may be framed like 
an engraving; placing the picture and cloth 
background between the glass and back-board. 
In some cases, a picture of this kind has been 
taken after the death of the subject, which has 
| been treasured very highly, 


| 
| 


of the deceased have no other likeness in their 
possession, 

| An instance of this kind occurred in our own 
! family, which will serve to illustrate: 
| Our little boy died when a little over two 
years of age. The only picture of him which 
} Was ever taken, was when he was eight months 
old. 

Greatly desiring to secure « better picture, we 

had the lamp removed to the opposite side of 
| the room from the child, and set upon a chair 
| at the height of the face. 

In this manner we managed, though with 
trembling hands, to secure several outlines of 
| our darling’s features. 

From these we afterwards produced an excel- 
lent picture, which is readily recognized by all 
who knew the original. 





If it is necessary, in order to preserve the pic- | 


in case the friends | 


| something that might exist. } 


gar and modern civilization go together. 
Common as sugar is now-a-days, and hard as 
it would be to get along without it, the time 
was whenit was but little known to the West- 
ern world, The Greeks and Romans, who were 
| SO great in our estimation,—and in their own, 
too,—knew no more of it than they did of print- 
ing, of which they hada shadowy idea, as of 


| Sugar was known in the remote East—in | 


| China and in India—long before the time of the 
| Romans, or of the Greeks, either; but very little 
of it, and that of the crudest kind, was ever in | 
the hands, or on the tongues, of those heroical 
peoples. They had a great pleasure the less. | 
It was not till long after the Christian Era 
| had become an old thing, that sugar became 
common among Christians; and wé owe its gen-.| 
eral introduction into the Western world to re- 
ligious movements. 
The Saracens, who spread Mohammedism | 
Li so much of the world by conquest, made | 





sugar known to the principal islands of the 
| Mediterranean Sea. 
| They carried the dane as far to the West as 


‘and their use of it. 
| Syria, and in Southern Europe; and they helped 


| among 


oo ——————— 
—_ 


where the cane was freely cultivated, and sugar 
as freely manufactured. 

In this way, sugar became an European arti. 
cle of commerce and consumption a thousand 
years ago, or more, though it still remaineg 
scarce, so that the present of a small quantity 
of it was graciously received even by princes 
and nobles. 

Another religious movement, the crusades, 


| which began almest eight hundred years ago, 


extended the knowledge that men had of sugar, 
The Crusaders found it in 


make it known in the North, from which most 
of their number came. 

It is not settled whether the sugar cane was 
found in America at the time of the discovery 
of the New World, or whether it was brought 
over from Madcira and the Canaries, to which 
it had been taken from Europe. Probably both 
suppositions are true, for much of America js 


| favorable for the cultivation of the cane; and it 
lis certain that it was taken from the Atlantic 
| islands to those of the West. 
| sugar was made in Hayti within three years af. 


It 4s known that 


ter Columbus discovered that island. 

America became the great sugar-making part 
of the world, and the amount thus made cheap- 
ened the article, and brought it into general use, 
What had been the luxury of the rich soon be. 


| came common with the middle classes; and then 


it passed to the poor. It was in ordinary use 
long before tea became an established thing on 
all morning tables of respectable families. Now, 
it is used everywhere, and enters into human 
food in almost countless forms. We could al- 
most as well spare sugar’s cousin, cotton, as su- 
gar itself 

Tnis article is now obtained from various and 
wide-spread countries. Cuba long has been fa. 
mous for it,—and it comes from other West In- 
dian islands. Also from South America; and 
North America raises much of it, though of in- 
ferior qualities. 

The little Isle of France, or the Mauritius, as 
it is often called, is rich in sugar. Though but 
a patch of land, which the ocean might swallow 
at a gulp, that island is said to be capable of 
supplying all the world with sugar. 

The Philippine Islands contribute much sv- 
gar to the world’s consumption. It is curious 
that, of all the once great colonial possessipns 
of Spain,—her Indias, as they used to be called,— 
she should retain only Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Philippines, and that they should all be 
the best and richest of the sugar-pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 


4er 


THE FENIANS. 

At the time we write, the country is much 
excited over the action of the Fenians, who, 
apparently, are engaged in an attempt to over- 
throw the authority of Great Britain in what is 
known as British North America, or the Cana- 
dian Dominion. 

This is not the first time that the Fenians 
have invaded Canada, or attempted to invade it. 
Not to mention minor movements, they made 
an attack on that country in 1866, which came 
to nothing, because our government interfered. 

That such things should be,—that men who 
have no right to make war should endeavor, at 
least, to wage it against one of the greatest of 
empires,—is one of the wonders of the time. 

Strange, however, as it appears, it is suscepti 
ble of explanation, always keeping in view that 
the Fenians are Irishmen, and that it never has 
been considered quite fair to hold Irishmen fully 
amenable to the ideas and principles that govern 
other races. 

The Irish, wherever they live, are the enemies 


of England, and lose no opportunity to do her 


all the harm they can. Regarding her as the 
conqueror and tyrant of their country, they con- 
sider themselves justified in giving her blows 
whenever it is in their power to do so,—or when 
they think it is in their power to deal them. 
The Fenian Brotherhood, or Fraternity, exists 
for the purpose of bringing Irish power to bear 
against English ascendency ; and it exists wherev- 
er there are Irishmen to be found; and generally 
the members are young men, men of the class 
who are most desired when fighting is to be done. 
Irishmen are ‘numerous in America, and 
hence the Fenian Brotheraood is very strong 
here; for, though many Irishmen do not belong 
to it, probably it contains a majority of theit 
number, and that majority embraces the most 
ardent and active Irishmen in the United States. 
They are so rumerous, and are so well supplied 
with arms, that it is stated upon good authority, 
that they could throw thousands of men into 
Canada, well armed and well organized, were it 
not for one thing. 
What is the one thing that prevents the Feni- 


To persons of artistic tastes, many improve-| Sicily. Others of them carried it into Spain, | ans from accomplishing their purpose? 
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It is the opposition of our government. 
England is a friendly power, and we are beund 
py agreements and obligations, deliberately 
made, to do nothing injurious to her interests 
so long as these agreements remain in force; 
and hence it would he a dishonorable act in our 
government to allow the Fenians to form an 
army on our soil. 

Now, an army cannot be formed without a 
place in which to organize it; and there must be 
much time expended in forming it. The work 
must be done openly, for it is work that cannot 
be done in secret. We saw that such was the 
fact during the secession war. | 

Being obliged to do all their work in secret, | 
the Fenians cannot bring their means to bear | 
against Canada. They succeed in getting small 
bodies of men together, but nothing that can be | 
called an army can they assemble on the same | 
field. 

This is the weak side of Fenianism, and makes | 
all its efforts to act in this country very absurd, | 
to say nothing of their wickedness; all illegal | 
action being wrong. 

In another paper, we shall endeavor to explain 
the real purpose of the Fenian leaders, and to | 
account for the existence of the fraternity. 





| 


Se  —— 
COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO-OO! 

Master Cock came strutting into the yard, evi- 
dently feeling that the world was about all made 
for him, and what wasn’t, was of no use to any- 
body. He paraded himself in such a conceited 
manner, that we all pronounced him a coxcomb, 
until he administered justice in a way that re- 
stored him to our good opinion, and proved that | 
he knew what hens ought to do, if he did not al- 
ways do right himself. 

Ahandful of seeds had been thrown to him, 
which he did not taste, however, until he called 
allthe hens to share the feast. Even then, he) 
only pecked at a corn or two, preferring to see | 
his family well fed. | 

Presently, there came a wee, shabby creature, 
that looked as if she was about the worst treated 
fowl in the harem. No sooner did she edge 
along toward the flock, and make a nib at the 
grain, than an old hen flew at her, and drove 
her back. More than once this was repeated, 
Master Cock standing by, and seeming to take 
no notice of what was going on. 

Atlast, when there were but few grains left, 
and the sickly hen saw that it was now or never 
with her, she darted suddenly forward, and 
made a desperate peck; but this time, the hens 
all united and went at her, pell mell. 

This was too much for the rooster; and the 
way he used his sharp beak upon the unfeeling 
hens, and scattered them right and left, was a 
caution. Then he drove them all away, and 
invited the half-famished fowl to advance and 
eat her fill, which she did, without any urging; 
the rest looking on, as if bursting with envy. 
The triumphant look the shabby creature cast 
back to her discomfited companions, deserved 
to be photographed. 


| 
| 
| 





> 
BRAZIL. 

Brazil is the great country of South America, 
as the United States, ef North America. In pop- | 
ulation, and wealth, and resources for future | 
gtowth, itis farin advance of all its neighboring 
hations, The recent conquest of Paraguay must | 
give ita centrolling influence. 

Brazil is an empire, but the emperor has little 
more power than the President of the United 
States. He appoints the senators to the Brazil- 
ian Congress, or rather chooses them from three 
lists, which have been previously elected, and 
verond this he does litye more than President | 
Grant. He has, however, a large salary,—$440,- 
00 a year, and the empress has over $50,000; 


but they spend it all, and are little better off in 
the end. | 





The Brazilian Congress is composed of two 
Houses forty senators, and eighty deputies, the | 
Sthators holding office for life, and the deputies 
forfour years. The courts are very much like 
the courts of the United States. The Cabinet 
Ministers are more like those of England than 
of our country, as they do not change in four or 
tight years, but only when they fail to agree 
with the emperor or with Congress. 

Brazil can hardly fail to grow rapidly in pop- 
ation and power, and it will probably become, | 
before many years, a republic, and give support 
‘6 free institutions in South America. 


+> 
>> 


SINGULAR REMEDY. 


aeneter Barke found himself indisposed, he 
vhiet a kettle of water to be kept beiling, of 

i he drank large quantities, sometimes as 
r even five quarts in a morning, 
mixture or infusion, and as hot as 
rt. His manner was to pour about 
&time into a basin, and to drink it 





uch as four or 
Without any 
he could bea 
© pint at 





| Frank, in great excitement. 


| the magnet touched the bright steel. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


with a spoon, asif it had been soup. Warm wa- 
ter, he said, would relax and nauseate, but hot 
water was the finest stimulant and most power- 
ful restorative in the world. Hecertainly thought 
it a sovereign cure for every complaint; and net 
only took it himself, but prescribed it with the 
confidence of a Sangrado to every patient that 
came in his way. 
a. oo 


KNOWING HOW TO DO IT. 
When an accident occurs inadvertently, or 


| through carelessness, it is useless to fret and 


ery about it. If it is possible, set to work at 


| once and remedy the mischief. There was both 
| good sense and philosophy in the way glad- 


ness was brought out of grief in the case de- 
scribed below: ‘ 


Frank was playing about the well-curb with 
his bright new penknife in his hand, when, to 
his great sorrow, he dropped the knife into the 
depths below. He heard it ringing and saw it 
glancing down the old mossy stones, and was 
almost tempted to spring down after it, in his 
distress and vexation. 

As it was he could only go into the house and 
tell his grief to his mother, who sympathized 
with him, and very likely took occasien to tell 
him what a good thing it was to be careful, and 
all that. 

Uncle John sat by the window, and when he 
had heard about the accident he asked,— 

“Was the knife open?” 

“Yes, sir; I was making a fiddle out of a 
shingle.” 

“Well, don’t give up until we see what can be 
done.” 

So he took a small looking-glass to the well, 
and directed a bright sunbeam to search dili- 
gently in the bottom for the missing knife. 

“There it is, uncle; O there it is!’ shouted 
“T see the pearl 
handle. Now if the sunbeam could only fish it 
up,” he added, more sorrowfully. 

Uncle John said nothing, but walked into the 
house, and pretty soon came out with a large 


| horseshoe magnet attached to a stout string. 


Very carefully he lowered the macnet, keeping 
the sunbeam fixed on the knife, and presently 
It clung 
fast to the bar, and was literally fished up by it, 


| to the great joy of Frank, and the admiration of 


all beholders. 
You see what a good thing a little science is. 


>> 


DON’T BOAST. 

Some persons are given to bragging. 
imagine they can do things a little better than 
other people, and their vanity and boasting are 
often insufferable. Every body has a sort of 
satisfaction in seeing such people taken down, 
as in the following incident: 


Walter Harding was a boy who thought he 
could do every thing better than any body else. 

One day a lad from the country was trying to 
manage a little brown pony, that was both shy 
and gay. 

“Can’t you ride any better than that?’’ said 

Walter, with a sneer. “If I couldn’t make a 
horse mind better than that, I wouldn't ride at 
al.” 
“Suppose you try yourself, to manage him,” 
said the lad. “Vil get off and let you mount 
him; for Lam willing to own it is as much as I 
can do to keep my seat.” 

“T 11 soon show you how to master him,” said 
Walter. 

So the lad jumped from the pony’s back, and 
Walter took his place. The pony did not seem 
to like the change. In vain Walter cried,— 

“Stop, whoa! Whoa! Whatdo you mean?” 
The horse danced and reared; and the boy 
found that conceit wouldn’t manage a horse. 

He became frightened, and was eager to get 
off; but at that moment a pig crossed the road; 
and the pony, tossing up his hind legs, threw 
Walter over his head into. some soft mud that 
lay near. He wasn’t much hurt, but was taught 
by his escape and fright a salutary lesson. 


a 4 


COLOR OF HORSES, 
The Arabs illustrate their estimate of the dif- 
ferent colors of horses by the following story: 


A chief of a tribe was once pursued by ene- 
mies. He said to his son: ‘‘My son, drop to the 
rear and tell me the color of the horses of our 
foe, and may Allah burn his grandfather!” 

“White,” was the answer. 

“Then we will go south,” said the chief, “for 
in the vast plains of the desert the wind of a 
white horse will not stand in a protracted 
chase.” 

Again the chief said, “My son, what colored 
horses pursue us?” 

“Black, O my father!” 

“Then we will go among the stones and on 
rocky ground, for the feet of black horses are 
not strong.’ 

A third time the young Arab was sent to the 
rear, and reported chestnut horses. 

“Then,” said the chief, “we are lost. Who 
but Allah can deliver us from the chestnut?” 

Dun or cream-colored horses the Arabs con- 
sider worthless. 


We are apt to fear or trust a man or boy ac- 
cording as he “‘shows his colors,” i. e., by his 
general talk and manners. 

———— +er 


An observer of human nature says that, when 
a hose-carriage runs to a fire, about seven per- 
sons have hold of the rope, whilst seven hundred 
rush shrieking along on the sidewalks, 
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These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
| seribers who secure the fifty largest numbers ot 
| 

| new subscribers to Tok COMPANION ap to July 1, 
| 1870. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost. Dae 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost..... $200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each.......... $50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 


6 Croquet Games, cost of each..........$5. 
15 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost 


IE I. Seieteiewscaeeeimat@unsns sewewsaee $3. 
15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
OF Gi se caricincs idea veine mon Peer 5 


THESE’ WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessfulin enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 





one is unusually favorable. 
| The Piano 

| Is one of Hatterr, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
| and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 
Is a bexutiful instrument, from the well-known firm of S. 
| Dp & W. H. Smiru, and will grace any drawing room, 


The Watches 


i@ be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
\ coc time-keepers. The other gifts of GAmEs and PEN- 
| v...3 WIIl be the best of their kind. 
| 
| 


The Fifty Presents 
Will be given to the Firty SUBSCRIBERS who secure the 


fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 


| the Premiums or Commissions they may receive for 
| 


their new subscribers. 


| Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT--IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 


Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 


RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


| 


We give Premiums FoR new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 


miums fer all the new subscribers he may secure. 
| ment must, of course, be made in advance. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they preter, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 
|The Sunscriprion Price of THE Companion is 


$1 50, it paid in advance. 
| 1 75 if not paid in advance. 





ParerRs DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued, 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
x 
GERMAN RIDDLE. 


I dwell in a mansion of stone; 
When sleeping, my life I conceal; 
Give signs of existence alone, 
When challenged by weapons of steel. 
At first Il am humble and small, 
A breath then subdueth my sting; 
A raindrop can swallow me all, 
Bnt in victory waxeth my wing; 
And when my great sister attends at my birth, 
I rise the most terrible ruler of earth. J.D. € 





The number is so great that the probability of securing | 


paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- | 
Pay- | 


| 





WILLY Wisp. 





3. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


EXCURSION, 

It happened once upon a time, @ town in Belgium 
in company with @ West Indian island formed a 
party who were going on a pleasure excursion. 

The day was a city in Jra/y and @ cape south of 
Ireland ; there was in the company, as there usually 
is, an island west of France who was an island in 

reanica and kind to all, 

The party was in high spirits, and proceeded in 
carriages on aroad that was @ cape east of Austra- 
lia and hilly. The houses along the road looked as 
if they were going to an ts/and south of South Amer- 
ica; soon, however, the — of the country began 
to change; the roads were better, the fields looked a 
| chain of mountains in Vermont; the houses were 
| large and a@ chain of mountains in New Hampshtre, 
and a lake west of Wtsconsin of chickens was heard. 
They now came to a lake in British Amertca, where 
the party were to rest and partake of a lunch, which, 
though not what a fastidious epicurean might prefer, 
yet was highly relished by the party. It wa9made 
ready by some /s/es nm Polynesi+, and consisted of a 
river in Montana, apart of arwer in New Jersey 
| boiled, a riwer in Vermont, and a fried river in Ten- 
nessee, also a town in Massachusetts. 

The repast was hardly finished when the town in 
Belgium performed @ river tn Newfoundland by 
killing @ river en British America, and the West 
| Indian island had wandered a short distance from 
| the rest, and was in danger of falling from a river 
| in Wisconsin, and loudly called for the town in Bel- 
| gium to come and herself to a@ river in Austria, Af- 
| ter this the party sang some songs of a cify in Texas ; 





| they now repaired to their homes and spent an hour 
in a town in England before retiring. ELVIRA. 
4. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. Open hostility. 
2. A beverage. 
8. A color. 


5. 


A MUDDLE. 


Make six common proverbs from the following 
nonsense, without adding or subtracting a word. 

A tine king may clean cat feathers. 

A new earned penny is too fine. 

Late birds run to look at a saved penny. 

Deep waters never make still sweeps mend a broom. 


N. 
6. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


NORWALK. 


My /irst is in pistol, but not in gun. 
My second is in mirth, but not in fun, 
My third is in pine, but not in fir. _ 
My fourth is in bustle, but not in stir. 
My Jifth is in plate, but not in dish. 
My sixth is in hope, but not in wish. 
My seventhsis in pig, but not in hog. 
My eighth is in lion, but not in dog. 
My ninth is in stem, but not in root. 
My whole is a most delicious fruit. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “For wisdom is better than rubies, and all the 
things that may be desired are not to be compared 
0 it.” 

2. Alexander the Great sighed for more worlds to 
conquer. - 

3. Tale, Hero, Esteem, Yelp, Oneida, Unseen, Ta- 
hiti, Hindoo, Sun. THe YouTH'’s CoMPANION. 

4. Ho(r)se, Pi(nje, C(o)at, B(rjat, Li(m)e, Ta(b)le, 
Do(v)e, B(r)ass, P(a)int, Pe(a)r, H(o)e. 

5, Green-back, 


¥, T. R. 
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MY LOVERS. 

In the early golden morning, 
Waking at the break of day, 

While my little, youngest darling 
Close beside me nesuing Jay. 

Fearing to disturb his sleeping, | te 
Fearing happy dreams to break, 
Lay I there and softly watched him, 

Ere from slumber he should wake. 


One small hand his cheek supported, | hh 
One was thrown across my breast; 
Seft and gentle was his breathing, 
As a zephyr sunk to rest. 
On the cheek, fair, silken lashes, 
On the lid a smile of lighit, 
Azure veins I fondly noted, 
Noble brow and tresses bright. 


ic 


As I looked he sudden opened a 
Eyes that instant sought my own, p 
Eyes that filled with tender love-light, 
While he spoke in cooing tone. 
“Father made a good select, 
When,” said he, “the s’lected you; 
For,” he added, with deep fervor, 
“You are good and pretty too.” 


Little heart, so fond and faithful! 
Other lovers, where are they? 

Who would think it naught, that beauty 
Time is stealing fast away? 

Naught the eyes despoiled of brightness? 
Naught the cheek less round and fair? 
Naught the footstep robbed of lightness? e 

Naught Time’s powder on the hair? ] 
O, my little precious darling! "6 
, my little lover true! 
Always finding in his mother t 
What is best and fairest too! t 
Caught I him with with smiles and kisses, 
Clasped I him with springing tears, 
Thanking God for such affection I 
To enrich my future years. 


Answer me, true-hearted mothers! 
(Many such, thank God! there be); 
In your fairest, rosiest girlhood 
Fonder lovers did you see? 
Gave they deeper admiration— 
Choicer, tend»rer or more sweet— 
Than you now have from your children, 
Than your sons lay at your feet? 


Four such lovers God hath given me, 
And | owe Him fourfold praise! 
Tranquilly, thus love environed, 
On the future I can gaze— 
On the future, when life’s taper 
Shall be flickering dim and low, 
When the autumn tints have faded 


jand fish, all of which it eats with avidity, but 
does not eare for water unless the weather is 


| every day, and will swim off afew yards from 
the shore and watch until a fish comes swim- 
ming past, when it will dart for its prey so rap-| that he had so much work to do that he could | 
i not find reliable hands enough to do it, conse- 
quently, at certain seasons he could not avoid | 
falling behind, and that the only just method | 
was to serve his customers in turn; but even to | 
do that according to promise, he and his men 
had sometimes to work all night; ‘but,’ 
he, “I never fail to keep an engagement.” 


that of a piping chicken, oaly more shrill, and 
the second that of grief, resembling, more than 


a string or stic 


relates how she managed a little fellow who al-| i 
ways got what he wanted by crying for it: 


with the brave, proud, independent character of | } 


atear! 


whip him as often as you please.’ 


extreme case.’ 


You may go at ten.’ 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 











» lie at a child’s side. ) 
Its food consists of bread and milk, fresh meat 


ot. It follows its owner to the river nearly | s 


lly that the eye ean scarcely follow it. ; 
It makes but two kinds of noise; the first like 


ny thing else, the crying of achild. It is very 
layful, and, lying upon its back, will play with 
for hours. 
+e 
LITTLE BOO-HOO, AND WHAT v 
CURED HIM. 
A lady writing to the Cengregationalist, thus 


€ 
rous, frank and manly boy of four years old. | ¢ 
jut he disturbed our whole circle by his con- 
tant crying. This habit was net in keeping | 1 


he child. 
he cause. 


I, therefore, felt a curiosity to find | ¢ 
My first discovery was, he never shed 


lis mother wished to take a trip, but could 


so much better to have itdone the next day, and 
remonstrated with him, saying,— 


to ten days.” 


years, he died, a degraded, drunken sot. 


sofa, took 
A friend came to visit me, and brought a gen-| did not sleep well at night; taking but little ex- 


fer from indigestion or dyspepsia; after each 


One day a gentleman who had patronized him | 


“You used to come to my house on the in- 
tant, but now I have always to wait from two | 


The young man explained to him the reason: 


” said | 
He prospered. 

At fifty years of age he retired from business 
vith an ample fortune. 

Before he was sixty,in fact, in about five 





Having nothing to do time hung heavily. Be. 
ng in perfect health he had a good appetite—in- 
lulged it, and sat around the house, lolled on the 
< “naps” in the daytime, and as a result 


ercise and eating heartily, he soon began to suf- 





neal he would feel full, oppressed, uncomforta- 
le, and to relieve himself, at the sugvestion of 
a friend, he took a “sip of brandy ;” he felt bet- 








ter; next day he took another; then a little} 
more; soon he took it three times a day; then 
1 


. . | 
»xefore meals as well as after, with the result al- 


10t take her boy. ready detailed.—Hall’s Journal of Health. | 


“Leave him with me.” 

“He'll torment the life out of you.” 
“TI don’t think so.” 

“T will, indeed, be most grateful. 


’ 


You may 
“T should not strike a child, except in a most 
> 


“Then you can do nothing with him.” 


“It rained last night, and it’s too damp, now. 
’ 


“It isn’t damp scarcely any a bit.” t 
“IT think itis. You may go at ten, not before.”’ | } 


an open window—a look of painful perplexity 
on his face, caused, apparently, by a letter he 


held in his hand. 


A MOTHER’S WORDS. 
A youth of eighteen or nineteen years sat at 
| 


After sitting thus for some 


She was gone. The next morning, after | minutes, he muttered to himself, “Yes, 1 must 
breakfast, Willie asked,— go; if 1 don’t, Brown and Smith will be laugh- 
“May I go and play in the yard ?”* ing at me, and calling me righteous overmiuch; 


and, after all, there’s no great harm in it, for 
I 


‘Il go to church in the morning; and it’s only 
o be a sail down the river, and spend the day 
nthe country.” Still he pressed his hand on 


Into winter’s cold and snow. 
Lippincott's Magazine. 


—+or—___— 


FED BY A CAT. 

A Scotch family was reduced almost to star- 
vation, when, in the last extremity, their cat 
brought home a hare, which saved their lives. 
The father had died, the children had been very 
sick, and the mother, in despair, called on God 
forhelp. The Liberal Christian tells the story: 

At last came improvement; omc member of 
the family after another grew better. 

But now each one needed strengthening food, 
and all means were exhausted. So they sat to- 
gether one evening, all dying with hunger. 

Joanna could give them nothing, for not a 
picce of bread, not a penny, was left in the 
house. In the stores they were deeply in debt, 
and the poor people knew no one in the neigh- 
borhood from whom they liked to ask help. 

Now, only, did Joanna understand what pov- 
erty means, She sat down in the eld arm-chair 
by the fire, and held her head. ‘Then she kneeled 
down and burst into a flood of tears, while she 
prayed,— 

“O, my Father, do not put more upon me 
than Lean bear! If it be possible, take this cup 
from me, and provide for my starving children! 
Lord, help me, so that | may not lose faith in 
thee, and fall into despair!” 

She arose from her knees and sat down in the 
arm-chair as still as a statue, quict as a child. 
“Never,” she told me later, “djd [ feel my faith 
fail me as in that night. Like Peter, | began to 
sink, and could only ery, “Lord, save me!” 

While thus sitting silent and thinking what 
could be done, she heard a scratching at the 
back door, which continued for more than a 
minute. At last she went and opened the door, 
and what did she see there? The big cat, with 
a hare between her paws! Can any one be sur- 
prised that the poor woman exclaimed,— 

“God has not deserted me!” 

She prepared a strong soup, and the children 
thought they had never eaten any thing so deli- | 
cous. 

The next day some friends who had heard of | 
her trouble helped her, and from that day Joan- | 
na never suffered wantagain. ‘“Thatis the only 
act of poaching that has been confessed and as 
willingly forgiven,” said, smilingly, the good for- 
ester, Joanna herself related this story to me, 
while the big cat, purring loudly, rubbed herself 
against the stove. 

When I visited the good people some months 
later, and reminded them of that wonderful ful- 
filment of prayer, | saw that suddenly every one 
looked sad. 

“IL hope that no new misfortune has hap- 
pened?” 

“Ah, yes,”” answered the widow, and wiped 
away a tear, “the good old cat is dead!” 








| 


———_<o>——_____ 
DOMESTICATED OTTER, 

The Detroit Press says a resident of that city 
has lately become the possessor of a young male 
otter, that, from its thoroughly domesticated 
habits, is a great curiosity. This one was cap- 
tured in Crystal Lake, Gratiot county, on the 
first of April, 1869, by the Chippewa Indians, 
who killed its mother. 

A few days later it was purchased by Justin 
Stewart, of Crystal Lake, for one doliar, and 


| may lgo?” 


“Boo, whoo, whoo,” rest—I kept quictly sew- 
ing. “Boo, whoo, whoo,” bass. “Boo, whoo, 
whoo,” tenor. I sewed on. “Boo, whoo, whoo,” 
double bass. “Boo, whoo, whoo,” falsetto, rest — 

“Now may I go.” 

“You may go at ten o’clock.” 

Concert repeated, I silently sewing the while. 

“Aint your head most ready to split?” 

a 

“Mayn’t I go out now?” 

“Not until ten o’clock.” 

Concert resumed—rest 

“Aint you most crazy ?” 

“No, not at all.” 

Concert resumed, with the addition of throw- 
ing himself on the floor, and knocking his feet 
up and down. After a little, “Aint you most 
crazy yet?) Why don’t you shake me, and call 
me the baddest boy ever was, and send me out 
doors.” 

“Because you are not going out until ten 
o'clock.” 

Concert resumed, with the addition of bump- 
ing his head as well as toes—rest—a pause. 
Then, picking himself up, he stood erect before 
me, With his hands in his pockets. 

“Why don’t you whip me, and send me off to 
get rid of my noise?” 

“Because you are not going out until ten 
o'clock.” 

Ile stood a moment. 

“If L bump my head, aint you afraid it will | 
kill me?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“But it does hurt me awfully.” 

“Lam happy to hear it.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“Whatcanr Ido next? I’s done all I knows 
how.” 

“See if you cannot think of something else.” 

“May I take my blocks?” 

“Certainly.” At nine he started up, “Now 
“That’s nine.” 
blocks without a murmur. 





At ten, he went out. 

The story goes on to say that Master Willie 
soon yielded to strong government, got sick of 
erying and knocking his own head, and became 
one of the best boys in the world. 





-— “or _ 
IDLENESS AND DRINK. 
Indolence is the devil’s opportunity. See 
what a ryin it made of a man who began his life 
a model of industry and virtue. The story is a 
sad one: 


In 1835 a young man commenced business in 
New York city; he had but few friends, and 
they were as poor as himself; he was patient, 
industrious, economical and temperate. There 
were no “lectures” in those days, nor Christian 
Associations to fold their protecting arms around 
the young men in a large city; the theatre was 
always open, but when night came he went to 
bed. 

As he was at his place of business early and 
late, he received cl:ance calls now and then from 
persons that could not*wait, and as he was al- 
ways ready for a-job, and when he got one did 
it promptly and well, and at a very moderate 
charge, the persons thus served very naturally 
employed him again. 

In the course of a few years it was noticed 


persons wanted work, he would put it off some- 
times for a week or more; but his customers felt 


Ile went back to his | 


that he could not be had on call, as formerly; if 


his forehead for an instant; then, rising hastily, 


| he said, “There is no use bothering about it; | 


must £0.” | 
As he rose his eye lighted on the setting sun, 
and, as he did so, his whole expression changed; | 
his thoughts were elsewhere—another scene was 
before his eves. The dark street had disap- 
peared, and inits stead a country cottage had 
risen. In thought he was there; once more he 
saw the hills that rose near that cottage home; | 
once more the blue waters of the distant Jake | 
glistened before him; once more he sat in the | 
cottage garden with his widowed mother, and | 
watched the setting sun. 

Once more her words sounded in his ears,— 
“Johu, don’t forget your God, and He’ll not tor- 
get you. Remember His Sablaath dav, to keep 
itholy. Though sinners entice thee to break it, 
consent thou not. O, when you’re tempted to 
do wrong, don’t forget to pray! Never let the 
sun godewn on a prayerless day. May the God 
of the fatherless guide you—may the Lord Jesus 
be vour Savieur!”’ 


these words, and yet they seemed to sound in 
his ears. ‘Tears filled his eyes; and, rising, he 
folded his hands and kneeled in prayer; then, 
taking up his pen, he wrote thus: 

“Thanks, Brown, for your invitation; but I 
cannot accept it. My duty to God is te obey 
Ilis commands; and He has said, ‘Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Spending the 
day in idle pkasure is not doing this; and I 
wish you would think over the subject, and not 
wo yourself.” 





—____+or—_____ 


THE BIG TREES. 

Everybody has heard of the monster trees in 
the Yo-Semite Valley of California, and the num- 
ber of visitors will be great every year to see 
these wonders, now that the railroad is opened 
to San Francisco. A recent visitor describes 
them: 

The grove is about one hundred and twenty 
acres in extent, but that part of it which con- 
tains the noted trees is not over ten or fifteen 
acres. 

Well, to say that they are gigantic or marvel- 
lous wouldn’t at all express it. [could not im- 
agine, nor can you, a tree over thirty feet in di- 
ameter, and three hundred and twenty-five feet 
high; or one so large, that when prostrate, two 
bowling alleys were built on its trunk, and a 
man can ride on horseback inside without bend- 
ing his head. 

The bark is in some cases fully two feet thick, 


a sweet, yet half sad look played on his face— | 


Yes, six months had passed since he heard |, 


JUNE 16, 1870. 


by Mr. Smith. The animal is now about two] hour, and more, that he would do it well, they | riety of taste displayed by their names. These: 
feet in length, and having been thoroughly do- | preferred to wait. 
mesticated, is not only perfectly harmless, but | i y 
appears to have the greatest affection for chil-| for a number of years, and had sent him several 

| dren, and lies motionless for hours if permitted | profitable customers, was not very well pleased | F 
y being put off for ten days, when it suited him | dwarfs. 
on a hot summer day. 


| are young trees, say eight hundred years old. 


There are a number of pitci’ and sugar pines, 


such as on the road we thought tremendous, 
ten or twelve feet in diameter; hsre’ they were: 


The grove is a beautiful one to stay ins 
There are few brinches 

within one hundred or two hundred feet’ fren : 
the ground,.and every sound reverberatesas jn 

a vaulted cathedral. The ground is deep with 

pine need] and through the grove russ 

stream of ice cold water, colder than any I every 

saw. 








INDIAN CUNNING. 

The Indians of the Western plains are gradu- 
ally thinning out before the swarming emigrants, 
They are probably doomed to extinction, but 
they are often shrewd in avoiding dangers, and 
gaining advantages over the whites. The follow- 
ing is a good instance of their cunning: 





We hear a great deal about Yankee tricks, 
but a private letter from a soldier out on the 
plains shows that the red-skins have some 
shrewdness. Says the writer: 

“A part of our troop had been on trail of a 
small band of Sioux, and they had dodged us, 
and bothered us, and beat us, until we deter- 
mined to have them, let come what might. 

One day we came upon them, and, it appeared, 
se suddenly, too, that there was no chance for 
them to escape. Each man seated himself 
squarely in his saddie, and, with revolver in 
hand, we dashed on. 

“There squat each identical Sioux on his pony, 
just as though we were miles away, and as sto- 
ically indifferent as though they did not care for 
us. 
“As we, at full gallop, drew near, the officerin 
eommand felt that we were running into some 
trap; but it was too late to sound a retreat, and 
on we went. I think the distance between us 
and the Sioux and their ponies was: just twelve 
| feet before a single red-skin moved a muscle; 
| then, quicker than you could say ‘scat!’ off from 

the shoulders of each identical Sioux came the 
| fiery red blanket he wore, and up and down it 
| was shaken vigorously in the very faces of our 

horses. 

| “We had boasted a great deal over those: 
| horses, and they would do any thing we wanted 
| them to—thatis to say, they would drive through: 
a prairie fire, alongside a bull buffalo, through 
a prairie dog village, and over dead Indians, but 
I tell you you ought to have seen them, toa 
horse, turn tail and run from those blankets. 

“We were going along so nicely, and each 
trooper was so cager to make a sure thing of his 
red-skin, that we Jet the horses have it much 
their own way, and we repented of it. 

“Just as frightened as they could be, they 
paid no attention to curb, and away they went. 
in every direction. Troopers were sprawling on 
the ground, and others were clinging to horses’ 
manes, With both feet not only out of the stir- 
rup, but pointing up in the air. 

“It was the worst stampede I ever saw, and} 
have looked on ‘some’ in my day. 

“tf the Sioux had followed up, they might have 
made a few scalps, but they seemed so well 
pleased with the result of their trick, that those 
who were unhorsed near them say they disap- 
peared as if they had gone down through the 
earth. 

“When our troop assembled, we, one and all, 
declared that the thing was the best of the kind 
we had ever heard of, but determined that we 
would pay them back for it one of these days, 
with a will.” 

———~~@9—_—_—. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


They have a delightful custom in the Swiss 
schools fur boys, which, might be adopted with 
great advantave to all concerned in this country. 
Duriug the weeks of the summer vacation, it is 
the habit of the teachers to make, with their 
pupils, what are called voyages en zinz9, i. @., 
pedestrian tours among the sublime mountains 
and charming valleys of that “land of beauty 
and grandeur.” 

Squads of little fellows in their blouses, with 
their tough boots drawn on, and knapsacks on 
their back, may be met, during the season, on 
all the highways, and sometimes in the remotest 
passes of the Alps, as chirrupy as the birds on 
the boughs, and as light and bounding as the 
chamois, who leap from crag to crag. ' 

They are perfect pictures of health and happi 
ness, and the treasures of fine sights that they 
lay up in their memories, during these peram- 
bulations, it would be difficult to describe. We 
know of more than one urchin who has thus 
scaled the summits of the Faulhorn, looked down 
from the precipices of the Bevent, walked over 
the frozen oceans of the glaciers, and gazed in 
rapture upon the sunsets on the Jungfrau oF 
Mont Blane. 

Their tramps are made without danger, and 
without much expense, and the life is one of 
incessant enjoyment and rapture. But why 





and its color is such as to give the trees exactly 
the appearance of having been peeled. The 
trees are very straight and symmetrical, and se 
| tall that you actually cannot see the top with- 
|} Out getting off some distance, or else lying on 
your back, as they doin St. Peter’s. 

The trees are often named by visitors to the 
grove; hence they have a conglomerated no- 
menclature. 
has been so ever since Columbus landed. Gen. 
Grant and several other Union officers, several 
botanists and noted men of all trades, each has 
his own tree; but Daniel Webster was voted the 
most beautiful. The Father of the Forest (fall- 
en) is three hundred feet long to the place where 


and even here it measures sixgeen feet in diam- 
eter. 
The Salem Witch, Three Graces, the Trinity, 








when four and a half months old was bought 


so sure that he would come at the day and the 


and the Siamese Twins, bear evidence to the ya- 


Qid Hercules lies prostrate, and | 


it was broken by falling against another tree, | 


could not the same thing be done here, where 
we have the Catskills, the Adirondacks, and the 
White Mountains, the exquisite lakes of the 
North, the River St. Lawrence, with its rapids, 
Niagara, and the lovely scenery of Western Vir- 
| ginia, which; we are told, is scarcely surpass’ 
on the continent? Over the long, intervenins 
stretches the railroad will bridge the distance; 
| while the coustry inns are not expensive, and 
the country fare wholesome and nutriuous— 
| Putnam’s Magazine. 


} 


— 





Aw Irish carriage driver made a very hapPY 
and characteristic reply, the other day. A g& 
tleman had replied to Pat’s ‘want a carriag® 
sir?” by saying, ‘‘No; I am able to walk; when 
Pat rejoined, “May your honor long be able, bat 
seldom willing.” 
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For the Companion. 
“THE BIRD'S NEST.” 
Now, children, if you're quiet, 
And come and stand by me, 
I'll tell you a true story, 
That happened on the sea. 


Three little children playing 
One day upon the sand, 

Espied a boat, that empty 
Had drifted to the land. 


“A boat! a boat! ’tis empty!” 
The little children cried ; 

Awd then they all climbed in it, 
And sat down side by side. 


The little waves kept rolling, 
Unt}! the boat was free; 

And thege three little children, 
Went vrifting out to sea, 


When darkness gathered round them, 
In earnest, childlike trust 

' They said, “Te stars are God’s eyes, 
And looking «town at us.”’ 





« “Or else they are His lanterns— 
How many He has made! 

Perhaps that God was thinking, 
Out here, we'd be afraid.” 


But son, their prattle ceasing, 
The little children slept; 

While God and His good angels 
Kind watches o’er them kept. 


All night the waves kept surging, 
The wind was Joud and high; 
But the children slept on sweetly, 
Nor dreamed of danger nigh. 


A fisherman next morning, 
While sailing in his bark, 

Saw something outward floating, 
Against the sky so dark, 


But as he sailed up nearer, 
“An empty boat,” he cried; 

When lo! three little children 
Lay sleeping side by side. 


' “God help us,”’ eried the fisher, 
In mute but glad surprise, 

» “A nest of little birdlings!”’ 
And tears stood in his eyes. 


+ “All pight upon the waters, 
Without a mother’s care.” 
Down fell the honest seaman, 
And offered up a prayer. 
2Narth Andover, 1869. Aunt CLARA, 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDMA’S STORY. 


1 





“When I was a little girl,’—began Grandma 
Hollis. 


“What?” exclaimed Carl, stopping in the 
middle of a somersault, and looking at his 


grandmother, with his face upside down be- 
tween his two feet. 

. “Iwas going to tell you a story about when I 
was a little girl,” said she. 
’ Carl was on his feet by this time. 

“I didn’t know you ever was a little girl!” he 

exclaimed, in a tone of great astonishment. 
“What did you think ?”-she asked, laughing. 
“Why, { thought you were always—Grandma 

Hollis,” he said. 

“Well, [ wasn’t,” she replied. “TI was a little 
girl once, no bigger than your Cousin Janie.” 

“And did you wear your spe’tacles and your 
cap then?” asked Carl; “and was your name 

Grandma?” 

“No, indeed,” said grandma. “I looked just 
like any other little girl, and my name was 
Hetty Rice. I lived with my father and mother, 
Just as you do with yours. I had two older 
brothers, but no sister. 


| room in the evening. 
| roasted our appkes and chestnuts there. 


| a crane. 


| the fire. 
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“Our house was very different from this onc; | Ie Cerctr—the new American Field Game—is fast 


“There were no stoves then, but at one end of 
the long kitchen, there was a great fireplace. It 
was so large that gr at logs could lie across the 
andirons, and the bright blaze lighted the whole 
My brothers and I often 


“Over the fire hung a large iron thing called 
My mother used to hang the teakettle 
on it, and swing it over the blaze, to heat the 
water. She boiled meat there, too. 

“T liked to see her lift the kettles, and hang 
them on the hooks, and then swing them over 
I often asked her to let me do it, but 
she said ‘No; you must wait till you are older 
and bigger.’ . 

“One day, my mother went to visit a sick 
neighbor. It was a long way to the sick 
woman’s house, though she was our nearest 
neighbor. So my mother left me at home alone, 
and told me not to go near the fire. 

“But after she had gone, { thought it would 
be a nice time to play with the crane. I could 
not find the teakettle or the great dinner-pot, 
for my mother had put them away somewhere. 

“While I was hunting for them, I happened to 
see a basket filled with tow, that my mother 
used about her spinning. I thought that would 
do just as well as the teakettle, and better; for I 
could play that the tow was a pudding, and I 
was going to boil it. 

“So I carried the basket to the fireplace, and, 
after a2 good deal of trouble, I managed to get it 
hung on the crane. Then I swung it over the 
fire. 

“But what do you think? 

“Instead of hanging there like the teakettle or 
the dinner-pot, the basket and the tow began to 
burn up! O, how they did burn! 





“And I was frightened half out of my wits, 
and wondered what my mother would do when 
she came home and found it out. 

“T was miserable enough the rest of the after- 
noon, I can tell you. 

“By-and-by my mother came in, and she 
kissed me, and then she began to smell the 
burnt tow. 

“What have you been doing, Hetty ?’ said she. 

“Then IL cried as hard as I could, and told her 
all about it. She was very sorry, but she pun- 
ished me, and I knew that I deservedit I never 
disobeyed her by playing with the crane again.” 

Carl thought that was a jiretty good story. 
He asked his grandmother ever so many ques- 
tions about it, and forgot to turn another som- 
ersault that day. 

When his papa came home to tea, Carl climbed 
into his lap, and told him the story. 

“My grandma wasn’t always a grandma,” 
said he, “but she was a little girl. And her 
mother went a visiting, and told her not to get 
into the fire, and she did. And she played with 
the crane. 

“And she found her mother’s toes in a basket, 
and she burnt ’em all up. And pretty soon her 
mother came in, and began to snuff up her nose, 
and said, ‘Why, Grandma Hollis, what’s a 
burning?” 

“And Hetty cried, and her mother whipped 
her.” 

They all laughed at Carl’s story, but grandma 
laughed more than any one else. 

Indeed, she couldn’t find time that evening, to 
do any thing but laugh and wipe her spectacles. 
Carl didn’t know what to make of it. A. 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston. ....-Corner of Arch. 


The amount ef deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, 1870, exceeded $1,400,000. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of over $200,000. 
It also has a surplus, after paying all dividends to April 
1, 1870, exceeding $31,000. 

The public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays interest on all deposits 
for each and every full calendar month it remains in the 
Bank; in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 
deposit three or six months previous to the making up of 
their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever. By the above it.will be seen that the 
Mercantile Savings Institution gives to depositors a 
more just and equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank in the Commonweaith. 22—l2w 


winning its way into public favor. It is attractive and 
| fascinating to the young, and .affords. an admirable and 
| healthful amusement. D. B. Brooks & Bro., 55 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Patentees. Prices from $10 to $25. 

24—1lw 

Boots AND SHOES, latest styles add best quality, sell- 
ing low at “Big Boot,’ 112 Hanover street; Boston. 

24—4w 

UNION STAMP CO—Dealers in Foreign and Domes- 
tic Postage Stumps. Send twenty-five cts. for packet. 
Suffield, Conn. 2 aw 





Youtn's Companions and Magazines bound by C. 
HERSEY, 179 Washington St., Boston. 24i—4w 


a Tha) strate rice 8 
MICROSCOPES, | earner ice rst 
— T. H. MCALISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau a — 





Zephyr Overshoes for Ladies. 
A GREAT NOVELTY! 
A SUMMER OVERSHOE! 

Having had consigned to us alarge quantity of these 
Shoes, we give notice to the public that we shall offer 
them at 50 CEXTs PER PAIR, while the regular retail price 
is $125. They are thoroughly water-proof, the uppers 
being made of a peculiar cloth, although resisting water, 
cau be breathed through freely, rendering them cool te 
the foot in the warmest weather. A pair weighs but four 
ounces, and ean be carried folded, When not in use, in 
the pocket or reticule. They are admirably adapted for 
use in the Summer season, to protect the feet from dew 
in the country, or spray and dampness on the seashore. 


Only 50 Cents. Cal) and see them. 
MANSFIELD & SON, 14 Tremont Row. 


BOYS! BOYS! 

(ar~ A RARE CHANCE. Any one knowing 
the great ANGLER’S SECRET can catch fish in any 
water AS. _AS HE CAN PULL THEM OUT, and NO 
HUMBUG. This secret, which is sell ng throughout the 






only 24 cts., by J. J. CROOKER, Poughkeepsie, NM. z. 
24—lw 


Tun Woman Quxsrron: 
READ REBECCA, OR 


A WOMAN’S SECRET. 


Send stamp and receive specimen pages. Address J. N. 
CLARKE, 126 Dearborn St., Chicago. 24—3w 


THE WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 
Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective- 
ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 


“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 

People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 
ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 

Agents wanted. 


Be particular and address 


Established in New York City, 1859, ; 
SIM. D. KEHOE, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER OY 
Kehoe’s Improved Indian Clubs, 
FOR MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT. 
DUMB BELLS, CROQUET BATS AND BALLS. 
Base Ball Bats, Ten Pin Balls and Pins, 
HEEL PADDED BOXING GLOVEs, 

STRIKING BAG, 
Metropolitan Policemen’s Clubs. 





KEHOE's 
Illustrated Book on the Use of the Clubs, $250. 





List OF PRICES OF INDIAN CLUBS: 


6, 7, and 8 lbs. each per pair, $5 50 








10 lbs. each,. 6 50 

_- < s Dy 7 00 

15 BH ° = 10 00 

20 = - 14 00 

TD © lecesnts oosee . 16 00 
Sizes for Ladies and Children: 

oeeecccccccccoces per pair, $2 00 

iat wor 3 00 

eS 3 00 

renner = 5 50 


309 Broadway, New York City. 
_24—-lw - _ ~—— 
GEO. W.$ WARE & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 

Leoking Glasses, Drapery Curtains, Win- 
dow Shades, and 
Upholstery Goods, 

(for many years on Cornhill) have removed to 
24—4w 157 Tremont St.,.Boston. 


USE THE 
Parham Silent Feed Sewing Machine. 


It is a first-class Lock-Stitch Shuttle Machine. Ele- 
gant, Simple, Durable. 

BROCK & DELANO, 195 Washington St., Boston, 
Gen'l Agents for New England. 

Agents wanted. 





kas : : 24—4weop 

BIG PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 
J Book. Send stamp for circulars. 

J. B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Ct. 





2l—4w 


country for $5 to $25, sent to any address on receipt of 


IMPROVED. 


(These Clubs are used by the Met. Police of N. Y. City.) 


THE PRIZE! 
A New Sunday School Singing Book. 
PUBLISHED BY 
ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


Single: copies sent for examination on receipt of 35 cts. 
,—4w 





: , P. F. PACKARD & SONS, 

Black Walnut Parlor and Chamber 

. YATTIIINTY ‘ 
» FUOURNTEURE. 

t@™ Also, SANDFORD'S REFRIGERATORS. 49 

P. 8.—We Would inform our triends ‘and patrons that 
we have disposg¢d of aur entire stock of second-hand fur- 
niture, and invite all to call and examine our New Spring 
Stock, at our warerooms, 46 and 58 Union Srt., Boston. 

21—5w 


- VEGETINE. © 


Purely Vegetable. 


NATURE’S REMEDY. 


A valuable Indian Compound for restoring the health, 
and for the permanent cure of all diseases arising from 
impurities of the blood, such as 


Scrofula, Screfulous Humor, Cancer, Can- 


cerous Humor, Erysipelas, Canker, 


Salt Rheum, Pimples and Humors 
on the Face, Ulcers, Coughs and 
Colds, Bronchitis, Neuralgia,* 
Rheumatism, Pains in the 

Side, Dyspepsia, Con- 
stipation, Costive- 
ness, Piles, Head- 
ache, Dizziness, Ner~ 
vousness, Faintness at 
the Stomach, Pains in the 
Back, Kidney Complaints, Fe- 
male Weakness and General Debility. 
This preparation is scientifically and chemically com- 
bined aad so strongly concentrated from roots, herbs 
and barks, that its good effects are realized immediately 
after commencing to take it. There is no disease of the 
human syst YEGET S cannot be used 
with PERFECT SAFETY, as it does not contain any me- 
tallie compound. For eradicating all impurities of the 
blood from the system it has no equal. It has never 
failed to effect a cure, giving tone and strength to the 
system debilitated by disease 
Its Wonderful effect upon these complaints is surprising 


to all. Many have been cured by the VEGETINE who 
have tried many other remedies. 














It can well be called 
THE GREAT = 
BLOOD PURIFIER. 
PREPARED BY 
H.R. STEVENS........... .. Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1 25. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, 
by H. R. STEVENS, in the Clerk's Office of the District 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., Court of the Distr ct of Massachusetts. 2l—4iw 
Bo Bi FP Oe Ba si senecsccccvccesinne - Agent, PARLOR FURNITURE, 
24—1L3w 349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. ap 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 

Salesroom, 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Roston. 

8—Tw 


For Houses and Cemetery Lots. 
XY} Also, lron Chairs, Settees, Vases, 
FENCE Fountains, Grave Borders, 

* | quet Holders, & 
J. L. ROBE & CO., 
63 Merrimack Street, Boston. 


sous 








22—8w 
$25( A MONTMA, with Stencil and Key Cheek Dies. 
e Don't fail tosecure circular and sampl: s tree. 
Address S. M. Srencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 20—1L3w 





Tue GLortA—a new Singing Book for Sunday schools. 
New Music not compilation from published books. 
Sample copies, 60e. HARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 22—3m 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNAC for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 





ings, &c. Sto anges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
22—ly 96 and 98 NortH STREET, Boston. 


GRAND EXHIBITION ! 
BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 
THIS FINE PAINTING, 


by James Walker, of New York, is now open to the 

public, from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., at the FINE ART 

ROOMS of A. A. CHILDS & CO., 127 TrREMonT Sr. 
22—3w 


PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 


21—6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 
FROST & ADAMS—successors to M. J. Whipple & 
Co.—importers and dealers in ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET WAX, and all 
materials for Wax Flowers. 
22—4weop 33 and 35 CornuILL, Boston. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale aud retan. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

19--3m 322 Washington St., Boston, 


PIANOS and ORGANS 
FOR SALE and TO LET. 

CF Tuning and Repairing. Church Organ Tuning. 
24—lw REED & WILDES, 31 Temple Place, Boston. 


YOUR NAME-—Cut in Stencii, any style letters, for 


marking clothing, with genuine Indelible Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB'S, 15k 
18 





Washington Street, Boston. 




















The Sunsscrirrion Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE ComPANton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 

» requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. ~— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paves is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

~00ks unless this is done. 








Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 
THE SIX BOY KINGS---No. 4. 

Edwy’s short reign was followed by that of 
his brother Edgar, who succeeded to the Anglo- 
Saxon throne in the year 959, and was an un- 
principled and dissolute king. 

He was fifteen years of age when he began to 
reign. One of his first acts was to reward the 
intriguing Dunstan for his crimes by bestowing 
upon him the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
Think of the conferring of an archbishopric as 
the price of a brother’s ruin and death! Ah, 
better to be Edwy the Fairin his carly grave, 
with the birds singing, and the violets waving 
above him, than the cruel boy Edgar upon the 
throne. 

He resigned the government almost wholly to 
Dunstan, his primate, and spent his time in gay- 
ety, pleasure and ease. He was unstable, profli- 
gate and vicious. He once broke into a con- 
vent and carried off a beautiful nun, named 
Editha, For this violation of the sanctuary, 
Dunstan commanded him not to wear his crown 
for seven years, Which was no great punishment, 
as he could ornament his head as well in some 
other way. 

Dunstan certainly possessed great ability as 
a statesman. Ileemployed the vast armaments 
of England against the neighboring sovereigns, 
and compelled the king of Scotland, and the 
princes of Wales, of the Isle of Man, and of the 
Orkneys, to do homage to Edgar. 

The boy king annually made a voyage around 
England in great State, accompanied by princes 
and nobles. 

On one of these occasions, when he wished to 
visit the Abbey of St. John the Baptist, on the 
river Dee, he appointed eight crowned kings to 
pull the oars of his barge, while he himself act- 
ed as steersman., 

The vain-glerious young sovereign then went 
into the grand old abbey and said his prayers, 
after which he returned in the same pomp, rowed 
by the cight subject kings. 

This event is eclebrated in the songs and bal- 
lads of the olden time, which tell of the glory of 
England, when the eight crowns glimmered on 
the sun covered waters of the Dee. 

In one part of Edgar’s reign, England suf- 
fered much from the ravages of wolves. It be- 
came unsafe to travel in woody districts, at 
certain seasons of the year, these animals were 
so bloodthirsty and bold. The English drove 
them from the open country, when they took 
refuge in the hilly regions of Wales. 

Edgar promised to collect no taxes of the 
Welsh, on condition of their paying three hun- 
dred wolves’ heads annually. This offer made 
wolf-hunting so popular in Wales, that at the 
end of four years there was not an animal of 
the kind te be found. 

There lived in a castle in Devonshire, a lady of 
rank, named Elfrida, who was called the most 
beautiful woman in all the land. The fame of 





her and were enchanted, and all the people said 
that the man would indeed be happy who should | 
win her heart. But Elfrida had no heart; she | 
was wholly selfish, and as unfeeling as a stone. | 
Edgar heard of her beauty. He had a hand- | 
some and an accomplished courtier named Ath- | 
elwold, who was something of a beau, and he | 
instructed him to go down to Devonshire to visit | 
Elfrida, and told him that if the lady’s charms 

were equal to the report, he would woo her and | 
make her his queen. | 
Athelwold went down to Devonshire, saw the | 
beautiful Elfrida, and at once fell in love with 

her himself. Elfrida thought that, as Athel- 
wold was a favorite of the king, he would make 

a suitable match for her, and the handsome 

couple were married with all speed. Athelwold, 

on returning to court, reported to the king that 

he had found Elfrida rich, but not good looking. 

Wauaen Edgar learned that Athelwold had mar- 

ried Elfrida, he suspected the truth, and thought 

he would make the happy couple a wedding call, 

to see if his suspicion was correct. So he sent 

Athelwold word to prepare for his entertain- 

ment. Athelwold was greatly terrified, and he 
confessed to his beautiful wife the deception 

that he had practised. 

“Now, Elfrida,” he said, “as you love me, and 

have promised to be true to me, you must save 
me from the displeasure of the king. Comb out 
your curls and disfigure your face. 

Then the pretty woman promised to comb out 
her curls, and to disfigure her face. 

“Put away your jewels, and hide your form 
under an unsightly dress.” 

The pretty woman promised. 

“Say but little, and when spoken to talk in a | 
silly way, after the manner of the rustics of 
Devonshire.” | 
The pretty woman promised to imitate the | 


awkward ways of the rustics of Devonshire. } 
Then she went to her chamber, and curled her 
hair, and decked herself with jewels, and ar- 





possible lustre upon her charms. 

Presently the king arrived. She descended to 
meet him, flashing with jewels and radiant with 
smiles. She displayed all of her winning arts 
and accomplishments in his presence, and he 
was immediately enamored of her. 

Shortly after this visit, Edgar caused Athel- 
tvold to be murdered in a wood; then he mar- 
ried the beautiful Elfrida. 

Edgar died in the year 975, at the age of thir- 
ty-two. He founded forty Benedictine convents, 
which led the monkish historians to bestow 
upon him the most lofty panegyrics. They 
called him a saint, and a saint he was, as saints 
went among the Benedictines in those rude 
times. H. B. 





VARIETY. 
EDDY AND PAPA’S WATCH. 
“Tick, tick, tick,” 
Says the watch to little Eddy; 
“Tick, tick, tick.” 
It goes on quick and 
“Tick, tick, tick, 
It will not stop nor stay, 


“Tick, tick, tick,”’ 
All the night and all the day. 


Ah! my Eddy dear! 
It says to you and me 

That the passing moments 
Should not wasted be! 

It says to you and me, 
With its tick, tick, tick. 

That time doth hurry on 
Very quick, quick, quick, quick. 





steady ; 


cilia 
POLITENESS REWARDED. 

It may provoke a laugh to see a man’s hat 
blown into the mud or dust, but it reques a 
generous nature to run and pick the hat up 
when its owner finds it difficult todo so. Here 
is 2 case where something more than “thank 
you” came for such an act: 





Rodney R. left his home in the country to seek 
employment ina city. He reached town ata 
late hour, and in the morning, after paying for 
his lodging, he had just thirty-five cents left. 
Ile knew no one in the city. The morning was 
stormy, but he started early, without his break- 
fast, to seck employment. 

He had not proceeded far before a sudden gust 
of wind took the hat from an old gentleman’s 
head who was walking on the other side of the 
street. It lodged on a curbstone; but just as its 
owner stooped to take it, another gust sent it 
whirling into the middle of the street. Rodney 
started in pursuit, and caught it as it was driv- 
ing along several rods in advance of its owner. 

The gentleman thanked him, drew him into 
conversation, and learned that he was a stran- 
ger seeking work, and asked him what he wished 
to do. 

He replied he was qualified fora clerk, but 
would engage in any honorable business for the 
present. 

The man invited him to his house, where he 
was introduced to the family, and was treated 
as a welcome guest. 

During the night the old gentleman was taken 





her beauty took wings; noblemen came to see 
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| smoothed his long, shining ears, and the big 


| wale. 


| foot. She had never heard that Miss Nightingale 
rayed herself in a manner to throw the utmost | 








for his hospitality, and proposed to leave. “Stay | 
to-day, and take care of me,” said his host. 

He did stay, and by night and day rendered 
every possible assistance through a long and 
distressing sickness. After his recovery, the gen- 
tleman said that both he and his family had be- 
come interested in him, and offered the voung 
man a clerkship in his own store and a home in 
his family, and five years afterwards he became 
the gentleman’s successor in a prosperous firm. 

And now he often tells how his good fortune 
was once embarked in a tempest-driven hat, 
which he succeeded in recovering. 


CARLO, 

Carlo was a big Newfoundland dog, and, like 
all his race, very intelligent. You will see that 
he showed both the good of his training, and 
the working of certain ideas of his own: 






When he was a puppy he used to eat e and 
he was whipped for it. One day the hen laid an 
egg in the hay in his house, and when he found 
it he took it in his mouth and laid it on the 


doorstep. He was a very peaceable dog, and 
never would fight unless he felt obliged to. But 


he was very fond of his master and would not 
bear to have him notice other dogs. One day 
his master was in the mill, sitting on a grain 
chest, and a little dog came to him and sat by 
him. Carlo’s master patted the little dog, and 
presently Carlo came and put his handsome black 
head on his knee; so to try him, his master 
said,— 

“Carlo, go away.” 

He could not bear that, so he took the little 
dog by the neck and gave him such a shaking, 
that he cried well, and was glad to run away 
when Carlo dropped him. Then Carlo jumped 
up and sat by his master, and put his face close | 
to his, as if he would say,— 

“You do love me, don’t you?” and his master 


dog was contented. 


waa 
HOMELY BUT COMFORTABLE. 

A returned European lady tourist tells of an 
interview she had with Miss Florence Nightin- | 
During the conversation, she could but | 
notice the singular shape of that eminent lady’s 





was lame or malformed, but, certainly, some- 
thing was the matter. Her curiosity prompted 
her to inquire of some mutual friend, who at 
once explained that Miss Nightingale, despising 
the modern instruments of torture vended by 
fashionable shoemakers, is accustomed to plant 
her stocking foot firmly on a piece of leather, 
draw the outline of the figure it forms, and have 
her shoe made to correspond exactly with it. 
aon cealidaideaa teas 
SORRY I SPOKE. 

A parrot belonging to a country clergyman, 
was generally taken out of the room when the 
family assembled for prayers, for fear that he 
might join irreverently in the responses. One 
evening, however, his presence happened to be 
unnoticed, and, for some time, he maintained a 
decorous silence; but at length, instead of 
“Amen,” out he came with “Cheer, boys, 
cheer!” On this, the butler was directed to 
remove him, and had got as far as the door, 
when the bird, perhaps thinking that he had 
committed himself, and had better apologize, 
salled out, “Sorry I spoke!” 
allie 
A WONDERFUL PLANT, 


A specimen of the wonderful plant, “the flower 
of the Holy Ghost,” has been successfully raised 
in Norwich, Conn. The flower is a creamy white 
cup, nearly as large as half an egg, and extreme- 
ly beautiful, and its wonder as a natural floral 
growth is the fact that in this flower is a little 
pure white dove, with pink bill and eyes, and 
its head turned as if looking over its back. Its 
wings, feet, bill, etc., are a absolutely perfect 
as those of the living dove, whose counterpart 
the wonderful mimic bird is. 


a ne 
SCIENTIFIC CRUELTY. 


Prof. Goltz, of Koningsberg, has been experi- 
menting upon the nervous centre of frogs. He 
finds that if you take out the brain, and then 
rub a wet finger down the frog’s back, the crea- 
ture will croak as if pleased. Frogs must be 
easily pleased. 
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Wuat cord is itin which you can find knots 
that no man living ever tied, and no man living 
can untie? Why, a cord of wood. 


A HOMELY woman in Auburn, being impo- 
litely accused of the fact, said she “didn’t see 
why a woman hasn’t as much right to be homely 
as aman.” 


A CONTEMPORARY says,—“An Irishman threw 
a stone at a dog, in a neighboring city, and 
missed him.” Not surprising, considering where 
the dog was.” 

Tue following verdict is reported to have been 
written and given by the foreman of a coroner’s 
jury, in the northern part of this State: 

“Weare of A Pinion that the Decest met his 
deth from Violent Information in the hed, pro- 
duced from Unoan Cauz.” 


Dipy’t Want TO BE WAKED up.—Some of 
the Princeton collegians went out and serenaded 
their professors the other evening. When they 
came to Prof. Karge, that gentleman went out 
in his “undress uniform,” and thus feelingly 
addressed the songsters: ‘Gentlemen, I dinks 
ze music be very fine, but I wish you would 
gratify me by each one going to ze room of his. 
{ do not like toopen my mouseinzecold. Goad- 








} and all the latest improvements. 
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JUNE 16, 1876, 
Our Country. 
Our country we will ever love, 
‘Though in her faults we see, 
And a in future she may prove 
The champion of the free. 
We'll fondly cherish for her Boys, 
Whose welfare we desire, 
The hope that principles most choice 
May their young hearts inspire ; 
And when they need a “Suit oF CLotngs.” 
Hat, Coat, Panta, Vest, and Shoes vomplete 
We hope they'll trade at GrorGE FeEyy.'s * 


* Corner ef Beach and Washington Street, oe 








Cesar covered his bald head and gray hair with 
laurel crown. AYER'S HAIR VIGOR covers gray henge 
with the still more welcome locks of youth. “"%3_3y" 


LEE & SHEPARD’sS 
New Juvenile 


ELM ISLAND STORIES—No., 5. 


THE YOUNG SHIP-BUILDERS 
Of Elm Island. 
REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 
“THE HEROES OF MUSIC.” 
THE TONE MASTERS, 

Mozart and Mendelssohn. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOPRANO," 
Illustrated. $1 25. 

“DICKENS IN A NEW DREss.” 
DIALOGUES FROM DICKENs, 
For School and Home Amusement, 

By W. ELIOT FETTE, A. M. 
Illustrated. $1 50. 


Contains 45 selections from the Writings of Dickens 
adapted to all ages. F 


300ks, 





By 








GF Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PvBLisners, Boston, 
24— 





The Bristol Family Sewing Machine, $325, 


This is a first-class shuttle machine; has the drop feed, 
Warranted equal to 
any $60 machine. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send forcircular. Address 


4959999999954 


THE TOMAHAWK-—a Monthly Journal, 
devoted to Fun and Amusement; 8 quarto pages; %4col- 
umns. EVERY BoDY LIKES IT. ‘Try it. Only 25 cts.a 
year; 5copies for $l. Specimens 5 cents—NoONE Free. 

Splendid Premiums for Clubs. 

23—4w* A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Ct. 
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THE BOYS’ 


* 
* 
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* 
Clothing Store! 


FENNO’S OLD STAND, 


19 and 22 Dock Square (up stairs). 


THE ONLY ONE PRICE 
Clothing Store in Dock Square. 





Call and examine our new line of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


and see our prices. Every article is marked in plain 
figures, and no deviation. *23- 





130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street..... seeees-COr, Winter, 


130 BOSTON. 130 
*13-—13w 


HOW TO GET PATENTS 
IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 18 
pages, just issued by MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, N.Y. 
SENT FREE, =e 
MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical paper 
in the world, (25 Years Experience), 
PATENTS—have taken More Patents, and ex 
amined More Inventions, than any 
other agency. Send sketch and de 
scription for epinion. . 
NO CHARGE. 
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MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Best, the Most Porpunar and the CHEAPEST 
Magazine published. eevee 7 
It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Art 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Hlustrations, 
etc., etc., ete. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Send in your subscriptions wif delay. Specimen 
copies and premium list sent on receipt of six cents. 
dress 10. A. HOORBACH, 
street, New York. 
—tleop 






102 Nassaw 

Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. lf 

Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 

MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Oftiees. $k 
20, $30. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS CO- 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. i Ssgittes 

CIDER, WINE, MO- 


VINEGAR. 22° 


GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs. Maker 
For Circulars, address F. |. SAGE, Vinegar 


HOW MADE FROM 








very ill. In the morning Rodney thanked him 





by, gentlemen, I bid you von good-evening.” 


Cromwell, Conn, 
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